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Exceptional 


ADOLESCENT YOUTH 


recognized that the adolescent years present 

problems which are largely peculiar this 
period life, least are encountered this 
period greater intensity for the first time. En- 
hanced strivings for independence combined with 
the fear being alone, the unknown consequences 
increased self-reliance, heightened sexual drive 
the face recently learned social taboos, half 
truths, and pure fiction, and fuller realization 
the desirable activities permitted adults which are 
beyond the range acceptable adolescent behavior 
despite rapidly maturing physical development, are 
only few examples such problems. Meeting 
these and other conflicts and successfully dealing 
with them necessary prerequisite for satis- 
factory adjustment during both this period and 
adulthood. 

Further consideration, however, must given 
those individuals who are physically handicapped, 
for not only are they faced with the general prob- 
lems adolescence, but their disabilities per se, 
present increased and/or additional barriers 
overcome. Gauging the extensiveness and ramifi- 
cations these barriers has been extremely 
undertaking, for differentiating general 
adolescent problems from special problems the 
handicapped adolescent often, for practical pur- 
poses, almost impossible because the close 
inter-relatedness and interdependence the two. 
The paucity sound research this area can 
least partially interpreted testimonial 
such difficulty. Despite the restriction imposed 
the quality the research, Barker and others 
(1) point out that handicapped children often 
make good both their disability and 
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the environment. the same time the literature 
illustrates that many times the presence 
physical disability affects healthy adolescent growth 
and development. 


Review the Literature 


Today, virtually all professional people the 
social sciences, regardless their theoretical orien- 
tation, recognize that experience 
molding agent personality and thus the total 
adjustment the individual his society. Since 
the range possible experiences 
infinite and varies from person person, 
not surprising that the behavior two individuals 
never exactly alike. Nevertheless, has been 
implicitly assumed, not explicitly stated, that 
within broad limits groups people will show 
general similarities their behavioral character- 
istics, similarities which are least part 
ground. such assumption were not made, 
many the “controls,” such 
history, length type 
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school attended, and other commonly accepted 
bases used psychological research would 
meaningless. extension this hypothesis can 
found when examining some the better re- 
search done with physically handicapped children 
and youth. held that, because the general 
restrictions imposed disability upon the ac- 
tivity potential and upon social interaction, homo- 
geneity: experience will result certain ad- 
justive likenesses which can compared with and 
differentiated the adjustment similar, but 
nonhandicapped groups. 

Relation Physical Disability Social and 
Emotional Adjustment.—One the earlier studies 
intimating the acceptance such position 
that done Nagge and Saylor (16). They at- 
tempted determine whether not there was 
difference introversion-extroversion, using the 
Neymann-Kohlstedt Test, between 144 physically 
handicapped adolescents group non- 
handicapped children who were matched for sex, 
age, and race. The results produced significant 
correlation between the two groups nor was any 
relationship discovered between length time 
crippling experience and introversion-extroversion. 

relatively large number studies have been 
published social and emotional adjustment, such 
that mentioned above, which measurable 
significant differences between handicapped and 
normal children were found. For example, Levi 
and Michelson (14) completed 
chological examination disabled adolescent 
boys which for the most part disclosed negligible 
differences between this group and the expected 
hypothetical findings similar, nonhandicapped 
group adolescents. The pattern scores 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale did not 
differ from that normal population nor did 
analysis the administered test battery reveal any 
intellectual emotional pattern which seemed 
peculiar those under consideration. Analysis 
group discussions revealed there was partic- 
ular variance perceived problems. Two factors, 
however, were found important contrib- 
uting success rehabilitation program. These 
were “sound personality structure” and “ability 
telate people.” 

Gates (10) administered extensive battery, 
including tests intelligence, personality, achieve- 
ment, interest, and mechanical aptitude, group 
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children. 


crippled adolescents and their control sub- 
jects. significant differences between the two 
groups were found any the measures used. 
study autobiographies, however, suggested that 
cultural background and personal-social relations 
the home may affect adjustment more than crip- 
pling does. Generally support Gates’ findings 
were those Kammerer (12) whose intertest com- 
parisons between experimental and control groups 
were highly similar. 

contrast the above research, number 
studies have been published which indicate dif- 
ferences personality variables and adjustment 
between handicapped and nonhandicapped children. 
Cruickshank (5) had sentence completion test 
administered 264 physically disabled children 
and like number control subjects junior 
and senior high schools six large centers the 
United States. The test was constructed 
evaluate the individual’s self-concept five differ- 
ent situations, two which were: “(a) family, in- 
cluding father and mother, (b) society, including 
peer group.” categorizing and analyzing re- 
sponses was found that the handicapped group 
demonstrated better relations with their mothers 
than with their fathers. The normal group 
children, the other hand, showed better rela- 
tionships and greater identification with the father 
than did the handicapped children. line with 
this the handicapped children appear have 
tendency withdraw from social contacts and 
were not able evaluate interpersonal relation- 
ships were nonhandicapped children. lieu 
such contacts, fewer normal adolescent interests 
were revealed while substitute satisfactions seemed 
sought through phantasy the crippled 
then might follow from the findings 
this study, that the adjustment the handi- 
capped group less mature than that com- 
parative normal group, and that despite this rela- 
unsatisfactory adjustment the disabled group 
children appears satisfied with the “status 
quo.” The desire maintain this framework 
was noted other researchers (20) when they 
observed the handicapped children’s attempts 
preserve their ego-structure rather than adjust 

The data gathered Broida, Izard, and Cruick- 
shank (2) suggested that the area social re- 
lationships indeed one conflict for physically 
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incapacitated children. There was reason be- 
lieve that the existence both desire for and 
fear joining such relationships resulted 
feelings anxiety. Added confirmative evi- 
dence for these findings was gathered Smock 
and Cruickshank (20) who report 
interaction region frustration the handi- 
capped. They employed the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Study and administered dis- 
abled children and equal number normal 
peers who were matched for age, sex, and intelli- 
gence. over all similarity was noted between 
the two groups children frustration and 
the direction aggression. Further analysis, how- 
ever, demonstrated that there was consistent dif- 
ference between these. Response frustration 
the handicapped group was terms its 
threat the ego while responses the normal 
children were “more terms reaction the 
frustration specific need interference with 
immediate goal activity.” This being the case, the 
former child “is likely ignore the barrier 
need satisfaction and/or project blame 
tility upon the agent frustration,” while the 
latter more able attend some solution 
the immediate problem. Thus, the normal child 
better able judge and appraise and therefore 
deal more successfully and permanently with 
frustrating situation than his handicapped 
counterpart. interest, too, and related ego 
threat, the indication that the disabled child 
child cannot tolerate negative insinuations con- 
cerning his adequacy. 

Using material gathered earlier, but emphasiz- 
ing personal aspiration, Cruickshank (4) found 
that the handicapped child seems have greater 
need for acceptance, although such minimal 
type. many areas the normal child feels that 
accepted and strives for more than this 
minimal level. not satisfied with the status 
quo which already has achieved. Possibly 
greatest import terms planning mental 
hygiene program for handicapped children the 
finding that these children often use the physical 
factor basis making their comparisons 
self with peers. The author hypothesizes that, 
result this type comparison, “vicious 
circle” might created such that the disabled 
child, having need feel par with those 
normal physical ability and employing 
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par. Thus, when faced with this dilemma and 
forced recognize reality, his only possible con- 
clusion that inferior. Some evidence 
support such reasoning can found the 
research Greenbaum and others. Their 
ings seem indicate that child will deny his 
handicap pressure exerted upon him 
perceive it. The study Broida and his associ- 
ates further upholds this viewpoint. explana- 
tion handicap denial can found 
phenomenological theory behavior, 
lined Snygg and Combs (21). They hold that 
individuals tend not perceive else distort 
those aspects themselves which not enhance 
least maintain existing self-concept. The 
cripped child, then, whose basis for comparison 
often physical one, would repudiate the existence 
handicap thus making the incorporation 
that aspect self virtually impossible and that 
degree denying important segment reality. 
Consequently, recognition the handicap would 
not occur unless external pressure made its denial 
longer tenable. 

Some interesting information was obtained 
Cruickshank and Medve (7) which shed bit 
light four factors determining the degree 
acceptance physically handicapped children 
group essentially normal peers. was de- 
termined the basis teachers’ ratings five- 
point scale, “Guess Who” Test, and the Elemen- 
tary Series, Form the Mental Health Analysis, 
that the two most significant these four factors 
are intelligence and extent disability necessitated 
the handicap. The two other factors, 
degree obviousness the defect and the scores 
personality tests, were found have signifi- 
cance the acceptability the child 
social group. 

Considerable literature appears which deals with 
the social and emotional adjustment those indi- 
viduals who have experienced poliomyelitis. Few, 
however, will mentioned here, since the majority 
not deal with the adolescent group. For ex- 
ample, Phillips, Berman, and Hanson (17) worked 
with large number school-aged children who 
had had poliomyelitis and equally large number 
control subjects. They administered 
fully selected battery tests intelligence and 
personality and also brain damage. the 
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subjects examined, however, only tew had even 
moderate residual handicap, one the criteria 
being considered herein. Consequently, 
sults cannot considered pertinent information 
leading better understanding the adjustment 
feld’s well-known article (15) must 
over too, for the age-range subjects used was 
between and years and exceeds the adoles- 
cent limit herein considered. 
tistics are provided these authors for their 
younger adolescent group handicapped which 
was contained within the total population. More 
acceptable terms the arbitrary criteria es- 
tablished for this paper the work done 
Seidenfeld (19). His subjects, all characterized 
poliomyelitis, completed the California Test 
Personality. was found that they demonstrated 
consistently better adjustment the various areas 
covered this instrument than did the groups 
which was standardized. The scores sug- 
gested greater self-reliance, freedom from nervous 
symptoms, freedom from 
greater sense personal worth and feeling 
belongingness. 

Levi (13) obtained information 100 children 
who were receiving rehabilitation services after 
having had Two groups were em- 
ployed, one consisted people for whom rehabili- 
tation was working well; the other consisted 
eight individuals who were doing little more than 
“vegetating” and who responded negatively the 
rehabilitation experiences. was found that the 
postpoliomyelitis rehabilitation seemed 
lated prepoliomyelitis adjustment. 
tion, all the latter group were “of the egocentric 
narcissistic type individual.” Rubenstein 
(18), noting the free discussion seven boys 
hospitalized with poliomyelitis, believes that the 
onset polio and the trauma associated with 
reactivates fears and anxieties which 
within the individual. found that among the 
most common anxieties were the concern over 
success heterosexual relationships and voca- 
tional adjustment. From these findings, would 
seem that the resolution prepolio fears and 
anxieties might related the potential success 
postpolio rehabilitation programs since the 
anxieties and fears with which the child has suc- 
cessfully dealt will not reactivated. Thus, 
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appears that adjustment before the onset the 
disease positively related adjustment subse- 
quent the acute phase the illness. 

Relation Physical Disability Fears and 
and Dolphin (6) administered 
the Raths Self-Portrait Test group or- 
thopedically and cardiologically handicapped chil- 
dren and matched group normal subjects. 
Although not statistically significant, there seems 
trend showing that the nonhandicapped 
children have greater need free from feel- 
ings guilt. When the group was broken down 
according sex and then compared, such feel- 
ings were found statistically significant 
the one per cent level—the normal members 
each sex having the greater need. 

later publication (3) Cruickshank noted 
that handicapped children “see themselves 
ing more fears and more feelings guilt than 
(adolescent) children normal physical char- 
These fears are directly related 
The most significant 


acteristics.” 
the children’s handicaps. 
differentiating feature separating the disabled from 
the normal, terms the scope the paper 
under consideration, the former’s fear their 
disabilities. The conclusions these two articles 
—on the one hand that normal children have 
greater need free from feelings guilt and 
the other that handicapped children perceive 
themselves having more feelings fear and 
guilt—seem irreconcilable first glance. pos- 
sible explanation might forthcoming 
the latter group has been found less mature 
and more overprotected than the former. This 
being the case, conceivable that such group 
might find their advantage not feel the 
need rid themselves guilt feelings since the 
suffering thus engendered can used wedge 
lever control punish overindulgent parents 
who themselves often feel guilty for the incapacities 
suffered their children. 

Broida and his associates (2) used the Raths 
Test separate physically handicapped children 
into three groups. Group had the need 
free from feelings fear overmet (that is, 
large proportion fear-provoking areas were 
anticipated significant persons the child’s 
life and were therefore, avoided. The children 
this group were described being “overprotected 
and sheltered Group was nor- 
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mal with respect this need. The children 
Group had such overprotection those 
Group and showed more than normal reactions 
fear. 

analysis was then made Symonds Picture 
story protocols. The results disclosed that among 
those children who suffered from intense feelings 
fear, there need for greater acceptance 
the peer group and also need “for social activi- 
ties among these peers.” was further found that 
members Group perceived significantly more 
situations that indicated guilt feelings than did 
hypothesis for this finding. Since the children 
Groups and demonstrated greater need for 
social participation and produce fewer morality 
and guilt perceptions, “may reflect their lack 
social judgment, social experience, and social 
maturity.” The group that has only “normal” 
amount fear, experiences social activities 
greater degree, some such experiences possibly 
producing feelings guilt. 

Employing some the data gathered earlier 
date (9), but limiting cardiacs and normal 
adolescent controls, Freed and Cruickshank anal- 
yzed the completions open-ended sentences. One 
the most important differences found between the 
cardiacs and matched group was the former’s 
fear their handicap. Aside from this, however, 
the situations feared both groups could char- 
acterized being “essentially similar” rather than 
different. was further noted that the nonhandi- 
capped children evidence greater fear inter- 
personal relations. explanation was 
offered that since cardiac children have had less 
experience social situations, they fear them less. 
Quite generally, the common reaction both 
groups feelings fear was withdrawal and in- 
ternalization, although this was significantly more 
for the nonhandicapped group. 

Comparison the Adjustment Visibly and 
Non-Visibly 
stated earlier that one effective method doing 
research the adjustment the physically han- 
dicapped adolescent gather material such 
group and compare with data obtained from 
nonhandicapped children equated the basis 
any one number several different variables. 
greater refinement this method made when 
the former group further broken 
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various subclassifications, such clinical (polio- 
myelitis, arthritis, rheumatic fever), location 
disability (arm, leg, back) degree disability 
(slight, moderate, severe). Another approach al- 
though grosser than those just mentioned, can 
made relative the apparency the disability. 
Thus, one may compare those who are visibly 
handicapped with those whose handicaps are not 
readily observable, contrasting both with normal 
population. The rationale for any obtained vari- 
ance may found the explanation mentioned 
previously which suggested that intergroup differ- 
ences are largely function consistent variations 
some the experiences the separate groups 
result of, due the absence of, handicaps. 


Very little research has been done contrasting 
the adjustment these three categories and, since 
this paper primarily concerned with crippled 
children who are visibly disabled, only two studies 
will mentioned. Both were done rather 
select sample and therefore the generalities which 
might otherwise made, are limited. Freed and 
Cruickshank (8) employed cardiac children their 
nonvisibly handicapped subjects and more hetero- 
geneous group their visibly handicapped subjects. 
All the information gathered them and 
equated normal groups was originally obtained 
from previous study (5). The emphasis here, 
however, was placed family and parent rela- 
tionships. was found that both cardiacs and 
normal adolescent youth demonstrated good ad- 
justment fathers. Cardiac children, however, 
showed poorer adjustment their mothers while 
the opposite was true the normal group. The 
authors believe that this due largely the many 
restrictions mothers must place the activities 
their cardiac offspring. was further noted that 
the “cardiac group was more similar its control 
group than the whole handicapped group was 
its control group.” Such factors more ambiva- 
lence and inability evaluate interpersonal rela- 
tions the part the handicapped child, found 
earlier study (5) did not hold for the cardiac 
evaluating his parental and family adjustment. 
later publication based upon data obtained 
from the same subjects (8), was 
cardiacs also seemed have less difficulty 
evaluating their adjustment than more hetero- 
geneous group physically handicapped. Upon 
further analysis, indication was observed that 
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the adjustment the cardiac child was regressive 
and immature, finding which was made when the 
entire disabled group was compared with normal 
controls. 


Discussion 


One the primary aims research any 
field the establishment reliable body 
information which may either test existing theory 
point the way the creation higher level, 
more encompassing generalizations capable ex- 
plaining wider ranges observable phenomena 
consistently, accurately and without exception. 
cursory examination the material reviewed 
this paper reveals that such goal has yet 
achieved when dealing with the psychological ad- 
justment the physically handicapped adolescent. 
The few generalizations which may drawn are 
narrow their applicability and are often tenuous. 
One the many reasons for this condition the 
relative infancy interest the field any 
sizable number people. result, great 
deal the research has been exploratory nature, 
both terms results and methodology. Such 
factors representativeness samples, adequate 
differentation between problems arising from phys- 
ical handicaps per and those commonly found 
among the adolescent population whole, re- 
liability many the test materials, variables 
used basis for the selection controls, and 
statistical techniques have all, varying degrees, 
been open questions adequacy and appro- 
priateness. 

Another reason can found the dearth 
theoretically oriented research. While empirical 
investigations are extremely important the es- 
sential work gathering scientific data, overem- 
phasis this procedure often leads sterility 
concept formation and acceptance data 
isolated fact rather than merely cog 
greater behavioral scheme. Thus, there has been 
tendency this field gather “facts” rather 
than relate these bits information broader. 
explanatory constructs which permit generalities. 

Some the research reported herein appears 
contradictory, especially when results are cate- 
gorized into (a) essential differences found 
between adjustment physically handicapped and 
normal adolescents and (b) significant differences 
found between these two groups. This variance, 
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least part, probably can explained note 
taken the factors mentioned above, such 
representativeness samples, selection controls, 
and the like. Above and beyond these methodologi- 
cal inequalities, however, rather consistent pattern 
can discerned when the two categories are 
compared. seems those workers who dis- 
covered essential differences employed standard- 
ized paper and pencil tests adjustment and/or 
personality, while differences were found those 
cases where less structured tests were used. Thus, 
dissimilarities have been located when the rigidity 
the test structure has been relaxed and freer 
expression permitted, allowing more intensive and 
extensive examination needs and emotions. The 
question, therefore, may logically raised whether 
not paper and pencil tests are sufficiently sensi- 
tive differentiate between handicapped and non- 
handicapped children the basis various 
personality variables. 


Summary 


This paper introduced brief statement 
asserting that the physically handicapped adoles- 
cent faced with the general problems common 
those his age well the more specific 
problems arising from his particular disability. 
followed short explanation the ra- 
tionale underlying the method used most the 
more acceptable investigations concerned with the 
crippled child’s adjustment. Emphasis placed 
the common experiences this group and 
those normal group, thus permitting inter- 
group comparisons. The main body the pres- 
ent article reviews research which has been sepa- 
rated into three broad categories: (a) the relation 
physical disability social and emotional ad- 
justment, (b) relation physical disability 
fear and guilt, (c) comparison the adjust- 
ment visibly and nonvisibly handicapped ado- 
lescents. 

The studies reviewed category (a) are some- 
what arbitrarily divided into those 
veal significant differences between crippled and 
normal groups and those which reveal signifi- 
cant differences. The more reliable findings ob- 
tained from research social and emotional ad- 
justment follow: 

For the most part, 
between handicapped and nonhandicapped groups 
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are observed when the instruments used obtain 
information are the standardized paper and 
pencil variety. 

Handicapped adolescent children demonstrate 
better relationships with their mothers than with 
their fathers. 

Normal adolescent children show “better re- 
lationships and greater identification with the 
father than handicapped children.” 

The adjustment the handicapped adoles- 
cent less mature than that the normal. 

The handicapped adolescent would rather 
maintain his existing ego structure than adjust 
new situations. 

The handicapped adolescent child 
denies his handicap. 

Social relationship area conflict for 
the crippled child. 

The degree acceptance the handicapped 
their normal peers seems partially re- 
lated intelligence and extent disability 
caused the handicap. 

Postpolio rehabilitation seems related 
prepolio adjustment. 

The following are the most significant findings 
when physical disability related fear and 
guilt: 

Normal members each sex have greater 
need free from guilt feelings than crippled 
members. 

Handicapped children believe they have more 
fears and guilt feelings than normal children 
and these fears are directly related their handi- 
caps. 

important feature differentiating 
crippled child from his normal counterpart the 
fear his disability. 

The following findings are considered important 
when the adjustment visibly 
handicapped adolescents are compared, the latter 
group being limited those with cardiac dis- 
ability. 

Cardiacs and normal 
demonstrate good adjustment their fathers. 

Cardiac children demonstrate poorer adjust- 
ment their mothers while the opposite found 
among normal children. 

Cardiac adolescents are generally more simi- 
lar normal adolescents than are heterogeneous 
handicapped group. 
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The adjustment cardiacs not regressive 
and immature. 

The authors conclude this paper discussing 
some reasons for the caution they feel must 
placed generalizations arising 
thus far completed the field adolescent ad- 
justment physical handicap. The opinion 
also expressed that primary reason for some 
researchers not finding any significant differences 
between groups handicapped and normal chil- 
dren while others find such difference the 
variance the sensitivity the instruments used. 
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SUITE 
for Educable Mentally Retarded Children 


Elementary School 


Second article series, edited Jack Birch, dealing with 
problems providing buildings and physical facilities for hand- 
icapped children public schools 


classroom suite described this article 

for the educable mentally retarded children 
who are integrated into regular elementary 
school. The normal capacity each room 
The suite useful two situations. The first 
which one teacher has one elementary 
school group children the age-range from 
about seven years. While not uncom- 


mon find single-unit, wide-age-range 


housed one classroom, our experience that 
the two-room suite offers more scope for varied 
educational offerings. The second situation 
which the suite useful where there are two 
teachers and two groups children, with the 
children divided age that one group ap- 
proximately seven and the other about 
14. the first situation the teacher uses both 
rooms. the second, the classes alone both 
teachers and classes may move from room room. 
The suite described appropriate for the 
two most common arrangements found Pitts- 
burgh, with either one two classes for the 
educable mentally retarded included part 
regular elementary school. all cases under- 
stood that some the retarded children spend 
part their school time with regular grade chil- 
dren other rooms, chiefly physical education, 
music, art, auditorium activities. 
understood that the suite has been devel- 


operation and maintenance the board public 
education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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oped meet local needs and match local 
philosophy education. Such development came 
gradually and over period years, since classes 
for the educable mentally retarded were initiated 
Pittsburgh 1912. doubt future develop- 
ments will result future improvements. 
hoped that the plans presented here will stimulate 
further exchange ideas which all interested 
parties will participate. 

The suite made academic room 
with eight foot wide room between for the 
storage lumber and all the supplies necessary 
for the program. The ceiling should from ft. 
in. ft. in. high. The width and length 
these rooms are based foot module used 
the design our elementary buildings. Con- 
ditions existing building may vary these 
dimensions, may design involving rooms wider 
than feet. 

These rooms should bright and cheerful 
possible make them. use unilateral natural 
light, but there reason why bilateral light 
means clerestory skylights cannot used 
the opposite corridor wall. The natural light 
should controlled venetian blinds, cordless 
type, that can made completely light tight per- 
mit use visual aids. The walls should painted 
bright pleasing colors, keeping 
recent experiments carried out the psychologists 
Johns Hopkins The ceilings should 


Arthur “What Research Knows About Color 


the Classroom.” Schools, Nov. 1953. 
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acoustically treated and painted off-white. 
Floors should light maple, asphalt tile or, the 
pocketbook can stand it, the new vinyl asbestos tile. 
Window sills should marble structural glazed 
tile, then your maintenance problem over. The 
chalkboards should green, one the many 
types now the market, with green gray cork 
tackboard, all set aluminum trim. 

Newly developed “under the window” cases and 
unit ventilator enclosures have brought about 
ideal utilization heretofore unsightly and 
hazardous condition. These units provide clean, 
orderly arrangement shelving, countertops for 
growing plants, and enclose all the dangerous and 
unsightly pipes 

All equipment should standard light colors, 
beige gray, with natural maple light micarta 
tops, matt finish, keep the reflectance ratio the 
task and the working surface down acceptable 

The artificial lighting must carefully planned 
obtain uniform quality and quantity the 
fluorescent lighting, arranged three rows parallel 
with the outside wall, each row controlled 
separate switch. The color the lamp important 
order impart pleasing color the features. 
less than foot candles and better yet, 
foot candles should available the working 
level. The fixtures should such design that 
the ceiling well lighted give semi-indirect 
light. 

Equipment for this suite listed below. The 
items are lettered the plan for identification 
and location. 


Furniture 


A—2 Teachers’ desks, chairs and wastebaskets 
B—2 Steel files, drawers high, legal size, key lock 
C—8 Activities tables, micarta tops, book racks 
2—48” 30” 25” high 
4—48” 30” 27” high 
2—48” 30” 29” high 
Straight chairs 
8—14” 
16—16” 
8—17” 
D—4 Laminated wood top, woodworking benches, 
48” 48” 32” high, with woodworking 
vises each 
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E—1 Tool case 

F—1 Steel table, top, 36” 24” 
30” one drawer 

G—1 Assembly pupils’ individual storage bins. 
This unit finish 42” high with micarta 
top. The number and sizes bins 
determined program 

H—1 Carpet loom, manual 

Manual sewing machine 

Straight chair, 18” 

J—1 Cabinet ironing and sleeve board, fold 
into cabinet 

K—8 Steel storage cabinets, each 36” 18” 78”, 
five adjustable shelves, key locks 

L—22 Movable lift lid desks and seats, size 
“B” and size “C” 

M—1 Midget upright piano and stool 

All white projection screen, feet feet, 
roll down type metal case. Screen 
anchored classroom wall proper height 
that bottom screen, when down 
position, eye level the pupils 


Steel storage cases, each 36” 18” approx. 
72” high, set recesses above the base and 
trimmed. Key locks. Five adjustable shelves 
each case 

P—1 Steel angle, 3/16”, anchored 

the floor where shown, for 
storage 

Q—1 Sink assembly recessed corridor wall. 

Recess wide and 7’-0” high. The 
two side walls and the back wall recess 
lined from floor soffit with ceramic 
glazed tile, either structural wall tile. 
Single bowl sink, drainboards each side, 
splashback, all stainless steel. Sink top 
from floor. Steel base under sink with two 
cupboards and doors space valves and 
traps. Wall case above sink, 2—30” wide 
30” high 12” deep standard kitchen 
type. Services, hot and cold water, waste 
and vent. Clay trap should used 
this sink. 

R—2 Steel unit ventilator and convector closure 

assemblies, entire length rooms. Storage 

cabinets and open shelving units noted. 

Top finished linoleum any suitable 

material withstand abuse from plants, 
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Essential Research Directions 
the Gifted 


would appear that this rather direct en- 
croachment the splendid treatment this sub- 
ject the subcommittee the division school 
psychologists the American Psychological As- 
sociation (6). Some these observations will 
only elaborations their outline; others will, 
hoped, treat with aspects not dealt with them. 


That the area the gifted cries out for more 
perceptive, intensive and sustained consideration 
our major social planners seems once apparent. 
But all too few persons appear conversant with 
the extent society’s crying needs for the more 
effective realization the potentialities the gifted. 
And all too many either ignore are unaware 
the crimes perpetrated, albeit unwittingly, 
the gifted agency—education. Fur- 
ther impeding fuller realization the possibilities 
the gifted the seemingly studious refusal, 
the part many, accept, among other things, 
the social and psychological validity both indi- 
vidual and social achievement goals place 
purely normative goals for individuals already 
known differ greatly their capabilities. 


unfortunate that the fact international 
tensions has had injected into our thinking 
increase sensitization the need for more study 
intelligent planning for the gifted. For him 
who would read, has been clearly shown for over 
years that socially dangerous percentage 
gifted individuals has failed for the ad- 
vanced work which would materially enhance their 
contributions our society. now have na- 
tional Commission Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training under the stimulus which new 
data have been collected which essentially corrobo- 
rate leads uncovered earlier research, and which 
sharpen the picture considerably. Wolfle, his 


ERNEST NEWLAND professor, College 
Education, and member, Institute for Research 
Exceptional Children, University Urbana. 
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recent book, America’s Resources Specialized 
Talent (7), indicates this social loss when says: 
Fewer than half the best per cent all high 
school graduates now graduate from college. Only 
six out ten the potentially most promising 
five per cent high school graduates earn college 
degrees. (p. 
Society’s increasingly felt needs for more top 
level specialists, who presumably will come largely 
from the ranks the gifted, are well depicted 
this important contribution. The situation de- 
scribed Wolfle confronts with expressed and 
implied demands for both basic and technological 
research the gifted. More needed than many 
realize. 


Defining the Gifted 

order that may have common frame 
reference, the “gifted” will regarded those 
children whose Binet are, not too roughly 120 
and above and those adults whose measured general 
learning aptitude places them the top 
per cent the adult population. shall regard 
the term “gifted” applying those who are 
called “talented” well those called “mentally 
superior.” Witty’s proposal (7) that regard 
gifted “any child whose performance, 
consistently remarkable” can well included here. 
emphasized, however, that there may 
greater commonality, least potentially, among 
these seemingly divergent characterizations than 
frequently reflected our literature. The pos- 
sible effects acculturation necessitating such 
seemingly divergent characterizations constitute 
area that could well explored quite vigorously. 

The psychometric aspect the definition 
gifted children which suggested intentionally 
broader than that used many. The reasons for 
this are both philosophical and psychological. Our 
social needs being what they are, indefensible 
for continue rely upon the faire and 
post hoc definitions which hold, effect, that one 
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gifted can show, has shown, himself be. 
terms our large social needs, need think 
the gifted, particularly from the standpoint 
intellectual potential, constituting more than the 
top 1/10 per cent, the top per cent our 
population. Once such broader conception 
even this aspect the gifted accepted, responsi- 
bilities the public schools are somewhat more 
sharply defined and, the same time, considerably 
broadened. This broadening the definition 
essentially matter social philosophy. 

There are psychological grounds, also, for favor- 
ing the use larger range part our basis 
for identifying the gifted. Otis not Binet 
the psychologically uninitiated, not the 
probably thinks is, especially when the 
psychometrically measured intelligence child 
grossly inadequately reflects the basic learning po- 
tential that child. making the Revised Binet 
120 our cut-off point for the gifted, rather 
than the 130, 140 higher which used many, 
are increasing our chances picking children 
higher potential who, for any number 
possible reasons, have been characterized less 
than their true capacity. This manner think- 
ing takes added significance address 
ourselves the problems locating the gifted 
earlier their lives. 

Some public school work, far their 
reflecting public school responsibility for the 
gifted concerned, seemingly have stuck their 
heads the sands ambiguous extremely de- 
viant definition, saying either “People can’t agree 
just who the gifted are.” “According So- 
and-so, the gifted are those above 165 (or 150, 
185). Since don’t have children that high, 
don’t have any problem with the gifted.” 
quite possible that the research persons working 
with the gifted, with part them, unwittingly 
have contributed some confusion who “the 
gifted” are. the last three Review Educa- 
tional Research summaries the gifted, (3, 8), 
fewer than different terms were used 
characterize the populations which research was 
reported 126 studies. While some this multi- 
plicity terminology may well attributed the 
corrupting influence the reviewer himself, the 
variety characterizations “the gifted” the 
original articles would only somewhat better. 
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Most definitely, not intended here imply 
that single, uniform definition the gifted should 
adhered all who would research 
parts this area. Rather, seeming paradox 
recommended. research area, the gifted 
should more broadly regarded, intellectually, 
socially, and artistically. Specific inquiry into any 
subgroup the total area, however, both possible 
and warranted. Once information obtained, 
however, both the reporter and the consumer 
such research are obligated fully sensitive 
the possible specificity such findings and 
their guard against unwarranted generalizations 
with respect the total area. 


The discussion thus far having been predomi- 
convenience. follow similar pattern 
thought with respect creative behavior and with 
respect social behavior neither appropriate nor 
possible here. That the school’s concepts these 
areas the gifted might well broadened prob- 
ably could easily defended. That should 
sensitive future Galtons, Bachs, Miltons, Mark 
Twains, Franklins, Hoovers, and Toynbees goes 
without question; lesser potential lights, too, can 
identified early and helped make their needed 
contributions society. 


Our designation here research needed the 
gifted necessarily will brief and quite superficial. 
shall only point problem areas specific 
problems and raise few questions that seem 
relevant them. few implications will sug- 
gested. These suggestions will pertain both 
theoretical and technological research. 


Socio-emotional Needs 


Much educational tinkering and testimonial com- 
piling and some more formal research have oc- 
curred with respect educational methodologies 
employed with the gifted. These activities have 
been carried out connection with methodologies 
that appeared someone have face validity, 
usually from limited frame reference. 
interesting note, this connection, that have 
very little, any, research information 
socio-emotional needs the gifted. seems rea- 
sonable assume that would initially such 


information that decisions regarding appropriate 


educational methodology should such 
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assumption granted, the need for research 
the social status the gifted once apparent. 


Queries such these cry out for answer: What 
factors determine the social status the gifted 
his group groups? Are these same factors op- 
erative for both males and females? 
same factors operative different age levels, say, 
five, eight, 12, 15, years age, even older? 
given set of, say, five factors operative, what 
are the relative weights each, different age 
levels? Are these weights the same for both sexes? 
Take, for instance, the matter being academically 
“smart” school. Many would guess this 
characteristic have high positive loading the 
cases children their first year school, 
later have, perhaps, negative loading, and still 
later, perhaps have again positive loading. but 
perhaps less than for the early school years. 
How about the attenuating effect the manner 
which the child How about physical 
characteristics? Would these and/or other yet-to- 
factors have varying weights depend- 
ing upon the level the child’s intelligence? 
Would the ways which these factors operate 
vary with the kind educational setting the 
child—in “regular” classes (with varying kinds 
accelerated programs, special class programs? 
The answers these and related questions could 
well indicate the possible over all suitability of, say, 
acceleration one level, followed enrichment 
later one, and, perhaps, more acceleration 
still later time, some pattern yet dis- 
covered. number cross-sectional studies 
such problems, conducted with view the com- 
parability the findings, could well repeated 
subsequent, predetermined intervals the same 
populations and thereby constitute major longi- 
tudinal developmental study. 


What Giftedness? 

But could appropriately back bit and 
face the fact that not actually know the 
psychological structure giftedness. 
gically, what are the components giftedness 
contrasted with nongiftedness? get only 
partial picture with our tests intelligence. How 
about tenacity perseverance? 
sique? characteristics? Creativity? 
Having identified the major psychological com- 
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ponents, why some appear wane? Where 
earlier-identified tenacity, drive and creativity 
go? make factor analysis the research 
scientist, Cattell (1) has done, helpful that 
suggests generalizable methodology and that 
tells some important things about such people, 
but we, well he, can recognize the need for 
this type study other kinds behavior the 
gifted, and can wonder concerning the stability 
such patterns from childhood 
Clearly the need pointed for longitudinal 
study structured similarly Cattell’s, for series 
cross-sectional studies with common frames 
reference. 

Even though the investigation the nature and 
nurture the creative behavior the gifted could 
yield returns major proportions, the systematic 
and objective study this area has been, most 
unfortunately, inadequate. quite possible that 
have been lulled into the complacency study- 
ing. instead, the significant part presumably played 
creativity certain elements general intelli- 
gence and that, the same time, have been 
frightened away from. the problem its com- 
plexity and seeming unpredictability. the upper 
age levels, some attempts have been made meas- 
uring aspects it, but the earlier and more 
crucial age levels have practically virgin terri- 
tory. 20-minute, and paper, machine- 
scoring technique for identifying this complex 
phenomenon young children not being imme- 
diately hand, seem loath undertake the 
more laborious approaches that may necessary 
for its measurement. Even were easily 
measurable, would have remaining number 
questions demanding answers. Does grow? 
so, what are the characteristics its growth? 
Does it, many fear, wither the vine? so. 
what factors conditions cause lose effec- 
ing and/or resuscitation? who throws light 
these and related questions will much for the 
gifted—and for society. But creativity will have 
scientific, social, literary and artistic. 

the past few years, due least educational 
and clinical emphases, have paid attention, quite 
properly, the wide differences that are found 
among the gifted. much educational literature 
the fact exceptions among the gifted has itself 
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become generality that has tended cloud the 
generalization that correlation among traits, not 
compensation, the law nature. Man has dif- 
ficulty adjusting his real world paradoxes, and 
seems almost unable reconcile the fact trait 
variation within gifted child, among gifted 
children with the larger and socially important fact 
correlation traits. Perhaps time again, 
even only the interests the reading public, 
study the extent and nature the overlap between 
mentally superior and talented populations, with 
particular attention this condition early child- 
hood. the disparateness between these two 
groups, which seems real some, attributable 
differences the kind and amount intelligence 
possessed them and/or differences some 
other trait condition, e.g., emotionality some 
other manifestation acculturation? Old hat 
some? Perhaps. But, with our improved meas- 
urement methodologies, perhaps concept eye- 
opening proportions—especially those impaired 
psychological orientation. 


There another aspect the gifted that 
intriguing and challenging from clinical and educa- 
tional-psychological standpoints. can illus- 
trated most easily means incident which, 
without doubt, numerous psychologists and educa- 
tors have had. The phenomenon occurred during 
individual psychological examination little 
boy, who had earned WISC 154, with 
apparently significant difference between his verbal 
and performance quotients. some, the boy be- 
haved gifted child. this would 
suggested. his performance 
tively, appeared that certain 
items way which one not expect 
child high behave. Certain con- 
ceptualization processes were considerably 
adequate than his total performance would lead one 
expect. illustrate, his reply “How are 
cat and mouse alike?” was “They both have four 
lower, more elementary response than 
categorizing them both animals. 
sponses this and other tests were the same 
quality. (This seeming disparity found, 
course, other children.) Generalizing this phe- 
nomenon into research problem, the question be- 
comes something like this: With children whose 
measured intelligence terms total performance 
such examination suggests higher over-all 
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level than manifested the conceptual level 
demonstrated certain parts the examination, 
possible train them conceptual level 
more nearly harmony with that suggested 
the total examination? More intensive methods 
differential testing, analysis and appropriate reme- 
dial methods may need developed. Even 
though this type problem not unique the 
gifted, society may have more stake far 
they are concerned. 


Research the gifted has concerned itself little 
with the area social leadership. true that 
have learned that the gifted tend hold more 
than their share school and campus offices and 
that they later take certain other roles social 
leadership. Yet the schools have given little thought 
extra-school social situations which the gifted 
can evaluated. This pertains not only the 
leadership which the gifted may actually exercise 
there but also the leadership for which the schools 
could help train such children. With few excep- 
tions, the social leadership possibilities work 
with the gifted have been either neglected 
avoided with respect situations centering the 
less-structured neighborhood playground 
room and the more structured operations the 
Scouts, church camp programs. With the excep- 
tion some “Guess Who,” sociometric and socio- 
empathic approaches, some them still being de- 
veloped, methodologies appropriate this kind 
research are either very time-consuming are yet 
developed. The problems situation control 
sampling, observer training, complexity and 
definition the behavior being observed combine 
frighten away from this type research the 
weak heart the hasty doctoral candidate. So- 
ciety badly needs know what research can dis- 
cover here. 


Research the Educational Area 


Research educational methodology has been 
two sorts—enumerative and evaluative. While 
much the reporting such enumerative research 
probably has had exhortatory value, one cannot 
help but wonder some doesn’t serve the 
purpose placating the conscience the educator. 
Evaluative research has been directed difficult, 
complex problems where significant variables have 
been impossible control within the limits the 
Popula- 
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tions have been varied, teaching methods 
different, and investigative procedures incom- 
parable the studies which have been made that 
practically impossible integrate the findings 
any sound basis. While true that many 
the findings have been interesting and some have 
been significant, have yet have carried out 
major definitive research educational methods 
with the gifted. Assuming that experimentation 
the strict sense not feasible, least five- 10- 
year research program involving large number 
studies employing comparable definitions, research 
techniques, and definitions goals needed be- 
fore can lay rest the haggling both lay 
and professional persons concerning what good 
schooling for the gifted. Yet this 
properly done until know more the social 
picture the gifted. 

may well argued that too much the re- 
search the gifted has been done schools and 
universities for teachers and professors. There 
need for research geared heavily those outside 
the ivory towers. The type study now pro- 
posed should made for the purpose getting 
facts which will sharpen the perceptions the lay 
public, well small number educators, 
the need for special social and educational provi- 
sions for the gifted, well the financial feasi- 
bility such provisions. 

spite the fact that there exists, least for 
esoteric consumption, abundance data the 
size the problem educating the gifted, facts 
retardation and academic mortality and the later 
performances those gifted who survive, sur- 
prisingly large number persons have remained 
highly impervious such facts and their educa- 
tional and social implications. acutely need 
public school level. These studies will intended 
not uncover new truths, even though some may 
encountered, but rather demonstrate the na- 
ture the educational and social problems the 
local levels. With careful thought the devices 
and definition used, such local research can contrib- 
ute significantly the community’s realization 
the number gifted children who live there and 
how retarded they are terms their own poten- 
tials. Research their strength motivation 
obtain continuing education, college noncollege, 
well their possibilities being able, finan- 
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cially, pursue further training has public news- 
value. Follow-up studies the performances 
the gifted are interest the public. Witness 
the recent Time article (2) reporting the study 
school performances some gifted the St. Louis 
schools. view recent releases the Com- 
mission Human Resources and Advanced Train- 
ing, not unreasonable expect local editors 
highly sensitive the news value such 
findings. 

Generally speaking, have failed prac- 
tical indicating the financial feasibility making 
more adequate educational provisions for our gifted. 
this end, need more research the costs 
such provisions. There undoubtedly are others, but 
far only one published study the costs 
special classes for the gifted compared with those 
for regular classes appears have come light 
Costs other provisions for the gifted will 
not computable terms class costs, but they 
can compared other basic educational expendi- 
tures. Other cost computations are feasible and 
deserving study and publicizing—costs pro- 
ductive years lost through retardation, scholarship 
needs and expenditures, and reports the extent 
which industry, for instance, moving the 
direction helping promising students. But indus- 
try consistently has been more sensitive the value 
research than has education. 


Summary 

Society always has needed the contributions 
the gifted. Their contributions have been varied, 
occurring least the intellectual, scientific, art- 
istic, social and technological areas. country, 
are awakening both the fact their needs 
and the fact that are failing help the gifted 
contribute meeting these needs. Without im- 
plying any regimentation those who would 
research this area, broader definition the 
gifted advocated both philosophical and psy- 
chological grounds. Research needs appear 
particularly acute with respect matters such 
the socio-emotional needs the gifted, the psy- 
chological constitution giftedness, the conceptual- 
ization processes the gifted, the extra-school 
leadership behavior the gifted, the effectiveness 
educational methodologies with the gifted. social 
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considering the needs the mentally 
retarded the organization our secondary 


Communities differ their philosophy pro- 
viding for the school needs the 
tarded the school organization. Urban and rural 
communities with small number mentally 
retarded must adjust their existing physical and 
organizational structure education accommo- 
date them. Metropolitan areas with large num- 
ber mentally retarded have unusual oppor- 
tunity offer fuller program geared their needs 
extending from early childhood through adolescence 
and young adulthood. 

However, any community, the best special 
educational opportunities possible should planned 
include the elementary, junior high, and senior 
high school years. matter where mentally 
retarded pupil discovered, his programming 
should deemed important that any 
normal pupil school age the community. 

most cities over 200,000, where the majority 
are engaged industrial and commercial activities, 
survey workers will reveal that many are 
employed unskilled and semi-skilled work. 
survey the school population these same 
communities 200,000 and over will also disclose 
that proportionate number the pupil personnel 
fall the classification 50-89. The implica- 
tions the findings point school program for 


ELIZABETH KELLY director special edu- 
cation, Newark public schools, Newark, 
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for the Older 
Mentally Retarded? 


matter where mental- 
retarded pupil dis- 

his programming 
should deemed im- 
portant that any nor- 
mal pupil. 


ELIZABETH KELLY 


these boys and girls commensurate with their abili- 
ties and one which involves selected curriculum 
offerings implemented definite guidance pro- 
gram. Such program should launched early 
the school life the mentally retarded and 
slow learners and should reveal its meaning and 
purpose the late adolescent years. 


Necessary Philosophy for Good Planning 


Before groupings adolescent mentally retarded 
can satisfactorily implemented urban met- 
ropolitan communities, the intangibles which spell 
school success and pupil well-being must taken 
into consideration. Some the most important 
these are feelings belonging and acceptance 
for these pupils the home, the school and 
the community. For the age range from 12-17, 
but particularly for those from 14-16 who are 
emerging into physical and emotional maturity, it. 
necessary that the special program itself ac- 
cepted, that the program offerings are meaningful, 
the teaching and guidance purposeful, and the spe- 
cial school place where all vocational and emo- 
tional needs are satisfied. These criteria must 
met whether the program one senior aca- 
demic vocational high school trade 
occupational school. 

Further, even program for one few 
mentally retarded (perhaps members regular 
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junior high senior high school class), requires 
individual planning and guidance with regularly 
assigned teachers who are selected for their un- 
derstanding the needs this type pupil. 
Programming for class mentally retarded 
demands definite “spade work” which the re- 
sponsibility the principal. The spade work 
involves acceptance this class the teaching 
staff, the pupils, and their parents. Such special 
class, operating integrating basis, calls for 
special class teacher who will accepted are 
the mentally retarded she teaches. The teacher 
must one inspire confidence her pupils 
since the program’s success depends effective 
coordination the mentally retarded pupils with 
other classes the school. 

wing junior high high school without any 
opportunity for integrating requires the highest 
efficiency teaching, the most pleasant physical ap- 
which lends itself program exploration and curric- 
ulum research and teaching staff dedicated the 
task life adjustment education for these pupils. 
The parents, well the mentally retarded boys 
and girls themselves, must satisfied that this the 
best possible program education. necessary, 
also, for the citizens the community accept 
this program and convinced its worth—that 
does everything possible contribute the main- 
tenance individual dignity and proper educational 
programming. 


Planning for Organizational Grouping 


There are several important factors consider 
when plans for organizational groupings the 
mentally retarded are made. This particularly 
true for the older mentally retarded. 

First. when the mentally retarded child attains 
with pupils similar age and intelligence. This 
placement will modified, his physi- 
cal and social maturity. 

Then the degree and kind intellectual capac- 
ity the mentally retarded well his capacity 
for adjustment must taken into account. 
using the term “kind reference 
made specifically mental retardation which 
endogenous (primary) type, the exogenous 
(secondary) type mental retardation. Experience 
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with the mentaliy retarded indicates that the outlook 
for life adjustment the endogenous (primary) 
type who are emotionally stable good, generally. 

This prognosis, course, dependent upon 


early school discovery the mentally retarded and 
early placement special education program 
which has long range possibilities. 

The exogenous (secondary) type mental re- 
tardation presents somewhat different picture. 
Experience indicates that members the exogenous 
group with acceptable emotional stability 
clined have narrow interests and general 
adjustment rigid and conforming. This type 
mentally retarded person usually verbal and 
derives his greatest satisfaction from academic 
achievement. lacks, great extent, the func- 
tional capacity for initiative, resourcefulness. and 
directness. program with emphasis the occu- 
pational approach not only unsatisfactory for 
persons this group, but frustrating. 

Those the mentally retarded exogenous type 
who are unstable not blend well, 
with mentally retarded boys and girls who are 
well disposed, educationally. Such 
tarded boys and girls are prone distractibility. 
destructiveness, and inclined hinder the progress 
those the mentally retarded who may profit 
from carefully planned program instruction. 

solution, then, for school grouping edu- 
cational program all those the educable 
mentally retarded who are years age and over 
quite possible. Where feasible, the following 
suggested guide may used: 


Group chronological age years months 
years months 

50-79 

Group chronological age years months 
years months 

50-64 

Group chronological age years months 
years months 

65-7 


The groupings allow for “shaking down” 
period for those pupils emerging into adolesence 
Group Clarification type and sorting types 
can done effectively during this time when ado- 
lescence becoming blown.” This period can 
followed refinement groupings accord- 
ing intellectual capacity and emotional stability 
suggested Groups and III. Such groupings 
may possible urban metropolitan areas 
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junior senior high schools prevocational 
schools occupational schools. rural areas, the 
mentally retarded between the ages years 
months and years months different intel- 
lectual capacities and various phases emotional 
adjustment will need programs planned in- 
dividual basis. 

The groupings 50-64 and 65-79 for the 
months are not considered rigid final 
since research has proven that individuals the 
same classification vary performance and 
achievement. With this understanding may say: 


The mentally retarded the chronological age 
group with IQs 65-79 who have better functional 
ability, intellectually and socially, should grouped 
separately from those the same ages with IQs 
50-64 who not hold great promise. This pro- 
cedure proper since just important for 
those this classification the mentally retarded 
65-79) unhampered educationally and 
emotionally for normal and above normal 
boys and girls the same chronological age 
group unimpeded scholastically the dull 
normal and the mentally retarded. 


Those the chronological age group years 
months years months and IQs 50-64 
who are the exogenous type and also those 
the endogenous type this same grouping, 
will need, possibly, different type school organi- 
zation and school planning. Since most these 
will require protective environment, follows 
that program planning will, all probability, 
patterned after that offered sheltered workshops 
for the trainable mentally retarded and the cerebral 
palsied with mental retardation. 

Many choices for program grouping have been 
outlined the foregoing discussion. the 
responsibility the local school district examine 
the best possibilities available for grouping and 
determine how the needs these boys and girls 
can met adequately within the organizational 
structure the school program. 


How close schools come achieving the ideal 
grouping actual practice? 


The report the Second Commission Life 
Adjustment for Youth, Look Ahead Secondary 
Education gives unbiased point view. This 
careful study describes the extent research and 
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the tempo researchers secondary education 
over period years. The Eight Year Study, 
1933-41, which. preceded it, was one the first 
efforts rouse educators the secondary field 
the need for curriculum changes. The new report 
discloses “that the influence the Eight Year Study 
the Secondary School Curriculum was less than 
the sponsors the Study had hoped. New func- 
tional courses did not rise replace the traditional 


studies.” 


The Eight-Year Study and the Southern Associa- 
tion Study disclosed the Report shared the 
belief major outcomes education when 
they are effective, should recognized changed 
pupi! behavior.” pupil behavior for the 
good the group under discussion here cannot 
evolve completely from our present day junior and 
senior high school programs. The most recent com- 
mission report experimentation the develop- 
ment the comprehensive high school program 
reveals balance sheet which shows educational 
innovation solid and numerous gains for general 
education only. The report frank add, some- 
what anxiously, that “in general, special programs 
for non-academic pupils have failed.” This failure 
attributed the continued concentration the 
life adjustment education movement programs 
for “the percent.” 


Those interested the future all American 
youth share the anxiety this commission their 
concern for proper educational program for all 
boys and girls high school age. Such concern 
for all youth motivated the forecast that un- 
employment the 16-18 age group will increase 
and the percentage who will attend school and de- 
sire attend will exceed the present conservative 
estimate per cent. 


The report the commission indicated also that 
only states were doing experimentation vary- 
ing degrees with this program. the remaining 
19. claimed definite plans for developing 
life adjustment education. Approximately states 


Look Ahead Secondary Education Bulletin 1954, 
No. Office Education, Dept. Health, Education 
and Welfare, 72. 


72. 
78. 
78. 
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Speak clearly you speak all 
Carve every word before you let fall 
Plain talk, fancy talk, sweet talk, girl talk, 

southern talk, political talk—just talk very im- 
portant Americans. are bombarded with 
talk from radios, television, movie screens and 
from people that are very conscious the 
kind speech that hear. Hundreds speech 
correctionists throughout the states are provid- 
ing methods and procedures improve the speech 
children, students and adults. Techniques that 
have proven useful them are passed for you 
use, change, adapt and perhaps improve. 


Every Teacher Teacher Speech 


—State Department Education, School and Com- 
munity Service, Bulletin 62—Hartford, Conn. 


What About Speech? 


you know how many times you speak each day? 
you know why you speak? How would you answer the 
following questions? What Good Speech: 


feel? 
What Else Speech? 


Speech and personality are inseparable. They develop 
together from infancy and serve indicate the extent 
which adjust social situations. agree that 
this adjustment the foundation upon which our demo- 
cratic structure built, owe children give them 
maximum opportunity for self-expression through speech 
which adequate for the individual’s needs. 


Why Need Good Speech? 


because 
speech expresses our personality? 
speech helps develop our personality? 
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because 
want people listen us? 
want people understand us? 
want people enjoy listening us? 
because 
speech vital everyday living? 
speech important group activities? 
you think other reasons? 


Where Need Good Speech? 


entertaining: 
the auditorium? 
the radio? 
the television? 


conversation: 
the store? 
the telephone? 
the classroom? 


what other places need good speech? 


When Need Good Speech? 


when: speech important: 
tell stories? home? 
aloud? school? 
talk together? part the time? 
sing together? all the time? 


What would you say? 


Prevention Stuttering 

Each day live, communicate with friends, 
relatives, and acquaintances. This communication 
may take the form hand clasp, shrug the 
shoulders some facial expression such smile, 
frown elevated eyebrow. Expressive 
these may be, there prescribed limit this 
type communication. Then speech must used 
express thoughts and feelings. From morning 
until night, all our dealings with friends and 
co-workers must use speech express our 
opinions express our feeling. 

The following suggestions, prepared the staff 
the division special education and mental 
hygiene (1944) and revised the division child 
development and guidance, Delaware State De- 
partment Public Instruction (1955) for teachers 
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COMPLETE ICEC PROGRAM FOR 
NEA CHICAGO MEETING 


Last month were able tell you little about 
the proceedings the ICEC sponsored session 
the NEA convention, July 1955, Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. Now Frances Mullen has sent the com- 
plete contents: 


Panel discussions: 10:30-12:00 a.m. 


SERVING THE GIFTED CHILD 

Chairman, Mary Courtenay, Chicago Heart 
Assn. Chicago hostess, Sylvia Kay, principal, 
Lloyd School, Chicago. 


Cornog, director study for ad- 


Participants: William 


mission college with ad- 
supt. New 
Trier Township high school, 
Ill; Robert DeHaan, Quincy 
Project, Quincy, Ill; Gertrude 


Frank, 
Lloyd School, 


Chicago; Dorothy Norris, su- 
pervisor major work classes, 
Ohio; 


Riker, supervisor special edu- 


Cleveland, Jeanette 


cation, 
Witty, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, 


THE UNEDUCABLE 
EDUCATE THE EDUCATORS 


Chairman, Ray Graham, 


state director special edu- 


cation, Illinois. Chicago host, 

Bruce 
Humphreyville William Daugherty, assist- 
Sexton 


School, Chicago. Participants: Bernice Grannon, 


ant principal 


director bureau meritally handicapped, Chi- 
Bruce Humphreyville, president 
Council for Retarded Children; Thelma Stack, 
supervisor special education, Milwaukee. 


PROS AND CONS SPECIAL CLASSES 


Chairman, Nelle Dabney, director special 
education, Kansas City, Mo. Chicago hostess, 
berta Pruitt, principal Mozart School, Chicago. 
Participants: Dorothy Bryan, assistant state di- 
rector education exceptional children, 
Ivan Garrison, director special education, Jack- 
sonville, Anne Mulholland, teacher Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf, Boston; Frances 
Mullen, assistant superintendent 
charge special education, Chicago; Mrs. Albert 
Roessler, former exceptional child chairman, 
nois Congress Parents and Teachers. 


GALA LUNCHEON—12:30 p.m., South Ballroom, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel 


Toastmaster, Richard Dabney, president ICEC 
1954-55. Music Fun—pupils Spalding School, 
Chicago. Friends Among the Blind—Fran 
lison, star CBS-TV. Address—Expanding Pos- 
sibilities for the Exceptional Child, Albert Simon, 
M.D., medical director Herrick House for con- 


valescent cardiac children. 


LORD SUCCEEDS PRESIDENCY 

One the Council’s long-time standbys, Francis 
Lord California, will soon Richard 
this good time announce 
the new members his board 
and take quick look the 
year just closing. 

President Dabney com- 
pleting one the most success- 
ful Council history. 


and his co-workers can take 


real satisfaction the achieve- 


Two new 


Richard Dabney 


state chapters have been or- 
ganized, namely, Oklahoma and South Carolina, 
state federations—Kentucky, New York, 
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Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Virginia. Two book- 
lets have been published with successful sales: 
Evaluation and Education the Cerebral Palsied 
Child Hopkins, Bice, and Colton, and Films 
the Handicapped Rothstein and O’Connor. Two 
outstanding conventions were held, regional 
Grand Rapids and the International Long 
Beach. The Journal and the Bulletin were im- 
proved appearance, size, and content. And im- 
portant progress was made several areas 
committee work about which the membership will 
hear more later. 

That good record. But President Dick would 
the first say that was achieved with the 
help many persons including international 
cers, committees, editorial staff, headquarters staff, 
state and local officers, and hundreds members 
large. Further would say that several 
the achievements were the culmination projects 
initiated under previous administrations. The pro- 
gram the Council becoming long range one 
with greater continuity which makes more 
team job. Consequently number projects initi- 
ated under President Dabney, which detailed 
announcement premature now, will im- 
portance the Council under succeeding admin- 
istrations. view these facts, this 
occasion for expression membership apprecia- 
tion Mr. Dabney for Council gains made dur- 
ing his presidency. and for offering Dr. Lord our 
allegiance and cooperation the year ahead. 


The officers for 1955-56 are: 


President, Francis Lord, Calif. 
President-elect, Elizabeth Kelly, N.J. 
Past president. Richard Dabney, Mo. 
Recording secretary, Kelly, Texas. 
Treasurer, Bob Gates, Fla. 


Newly elected state members the governing 
board are: 


Arkansas, Thompson fill unexpired 
term Frances Scott who moved from the state 

Massachusetts, Helen Blair Sullivan suc- 
ceed Helen Freeman 

Michigan, Mabel succeed Bruce 
Siders 

Minnesota, Mabel Sandberg succeed 
Maynard Reynolds 

Missouri, Nelle Dabney succeed Adrian 
Durant, Jr. 


Nebraska, Don Warner succeed Frank 
Gorman 
New Jersey, Merrill Hollinshead succeed 
Elizabeth Kelly 
New York, Joseph Fenton succeed Mau- 
tice Fouracre 
North Carolina, Felix Barker succeed self 
Texas, Robinson fill unexpired term 
Roy Stelle who moved from state 
Virginia, Kuhn Barnett first year 
representation 
One board membership-at-large, carry-over 
from the old regional setup, will expire this year, 
not refilled. The present encumbent Helen 
Blair Sullivan. 
has been good year. Let’s all help make 
the next one even better. 


MAKE YOUR PLANS 
NASHVILLE THIS FALL 


The fall ICEC regional Nashville, Nov. 9-12, 
begins take shape major special education 
event. The tentative schedule includes sessions 
the mentally handicapped, both 
trainable and educable; the 
curriculum for the retarded; 
acoustically 
gional planning; research 
speech; life needs the par- 
tially seeing; life planning for 
the blind; educational plan- 
ning for the deaf; epilepsy; 
hospital and homebound; and 
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special education the South. 

One the featured speakers will Henry 
Kessler, M.D., famous director Kessler Insti- 
tute for Rehabilitation, West Orange, N.J. Dr. 
Kessler’s most recent distinction the Lasker 
Award, received 1954. 

consultant the has traveled the 
world over advising the problems rehabilita- 
tion. 1954 consultant the United Nations 
advised rehabilitation facilities Indonesia; 
1953 visited Australia, New Zealand, and 
Ceylon explore the needs the disabled. 
1951 advised rehabilitation facilities Yugo- 
slavia. Germany 1950 made survey 
displaced persons camps and IRO installations— 
and on! Dr. Kessler, among other distinctions 
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served president International Society for 
the Welfare Cripples from 1947 1951. 

Jay Hickes, program chairman the Nash- 
ville regional, and William Geer, local arrange- 
ments chairman are planning features that will 
stimulate and challenge each attendant’s interest. 


LONG BEACH 


The thirty-third annual convention the In- 
ternationa] Council for Exceptional Children and 
the fourth annual meeting the California Fed- 
eration met Long Beach April 12-16. There 
were 764 persons registered for the full confer- 
ence and 858 who registered for 1102 single 
meetings. 

The Council was honored having William 
Carr, executive secretary our parent organiza- 
tion, NEA, address the convention the open- 
ing meeting, Tuesday evening. His subject was 
The United Teachers America, which pre- 
sented his usual able and inspirational manner. 

Preceding his talk, number NEA leaders 
the Los Angeles-Long Beach area sponsored 
dinner for him, which the ICEC executive 
committee was invited. 

The highlight the president’s dinner was the 
timely talk Dr. Curt Stern, the eminent zoolo- 
gist from the University California, Berkeley. 
his talk Genetics the Atomic Age, 
analyzed the possibilities prolonged harmful 
effects from radiation. concluded saying that 
the problem one weighing values against 
dangers and being alert every turn minimize 
ill effects. 

The dinner decorations were gorgeous, and all 
chapters California participated the prepa- 
ration favors. During the dinner, President 
Dabney was awarded life membership the 
Council the Missouri Federation. 
sented Ina Hubbard, new president that 
group. 

completed pleasant evening. The Solomas Broth- 
ers, instrumental and vocal quartet who had just 
returned from successful engagement Las 
was generously received. Molly Bee, 15- 
year-old singer, who currently starring Ten- 
nessee Ernie Ford’s show for proved 
favorite the crowd. James Brown, who cur- 
rently starring Lieutenant Rip Masters 


“Rin-Tin-Tin” pleased the audience with 
number popular solo selections. Mr. Brown 
appeared through the courtesy Warner Brothers 
and has had prominent part number 
well-known movies. 

The award the past-president’s button was 
performed Francis Doyle. The recipient, Rich- 
ard Dabney, presided the dinner his 
usual efficient and friendly manner. 

Approximately 200 people traveled miles 
the section the education the deaf, which was 
held the California School for the Deaf, River- 
side. The group enjoyed the opportunity having 
lunch the Mission Inn. 

The section aphasia, which was held the 
Veterans’ Hospital under the direction Dr. 
Nielson, attracted nearly 200 persons, Opportunity 
was given for observing the various phases 
therapy for aphasia patients first hand. 

The trip Orange County Schools, which 
opportunity was given observe work several 
special units, attracted 150 persons Monday. 
The group had many opportunities observe and 
come contact with the orange groves and agri- 
cultural interests the county. 

Los Angeles Chapter acted host for beau- 
tiful tea held Tuesday afternoon the ball- 
room the Lafayette Hotel. centerpiece well 
corsages, were made Bird Paradise, the 
Los Angeles City flower. 


COUNCIL SECTIONS ELECT OFFICERS 


The National Association State Directors 
Special Education elected officers its Long 
Beach convention. Amy Allen, 1954-55 president- 
elect, succeeded LeRoy Taylor 
John Taylor was chosen and 
Harrie Selznick secretary-treasurer. 

The Council for the Education the Partially 
Seeing elects officers two-year basis. The 
following persons continue serve through 1955- 
56: Wilma Schneider Blue Mound, presi- 
dent; Ruth Hawkins, Pittsburgh, Pa., president- 
elect; Margaret Champlain, Indianapolis, Ind., 
secretary; Amy Spokane, Wash., treasurer. 

The Council Administrators, Supervisors and 
Coordinators Special Education Local School 
Systems has chosen Dorothy Pasch, supervisor 
special education Toledo, Ohio, 
elect and Charles Gambert, supervisor spe- 
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cial education Niagara Falls, N.Y., member 
large. Hans Mayr Monte, Calif., has suc- 
ceeded the presidency. 


MEMBERSHIP YEAR 

Inquiries indicate uncertainty regarding the new 
membership year. Present memberships continue 
through December 1955. New memberships 
start January However, some chapters prefer 
basis, favor ICEC members who may trans- 
fer from one system another. That idea good 
and approved the ICEC executive commit- 
tee. Other chapters want unified membership 
year. Actually there need very little difference 
between operating the calendar year and oper- 
ating the school year. either instance, per- 
sons new the school system may well invited 
participate chapter’s fall activities. That 
the period for introducing your chapter new 
prospects, and for collecting annual dues. Unless 
dues continue collected early, little advantage 
will have been gained changing the member- 
ship year. requires three solid months hard 
work headquarters process 10,000 member- 
ships and subscriptions—including all the duties 
associated with such task. That calls for fairly 
even spread orders over the entire fall period. 
Therefore, chapter officers can both favor their 
own members and help headquarters initiating 
their membership campaigns early and submit- 
ting their orders regularly. 


FUNDS FOR STATE CHAPTERS 
AND FEDERATIONS 

State organizations ICEC have several com- 
mon sources income available for their operation. 
One membership dues, which for 1956, will 
handled follows: 

over-all state chapter deducts its share 
the $6.00 before remitting headquarters— 
namely, $1.50 for regular membership and 
cents for student. state chapter needs more 
income from dues, privileged increase the 
amount official vote provided its con- 
stitution. 

Each state federation receives from Inter- 
national advance the fall, based its previ- 
ous year’s local chapter membership. This amounts 
cents per each regular chapter member and 
cents per such student chapter member. 


these amounts are insufficient, the federation may 
vote itself increase and notify 
before July will then advance 
funds for the coming year the basis the 
adjusted rate and collect accordingly from the 
local chapters the state. 

state federation collects dues directly from 
its individual members (persons not associated with 
any local chapter) and makes deductions before 
remitting International. The amount and manner 
the same that used state chapter under 
above. 

International advances each state fed- 
eration and each state chapter 


cents per life member the state 

cents per library subscription 
Exceptional Children ordered directly from 
ICEC through the NEA Library Sub- 
scription Plan. (This does not apply 
orders received through 
scription agencies). 

The second common source income state 
organizations convention registration fees. Each 
state sets its own rate according its needs. The 
usual amount seems $1, except where other 
sources income and assistance are available. 


SEND YOUR NOMINATIONS FOR 
HANDICAPPED PERSON THE YEAR 


Now none too early begin thinking the 
person you consider deserving the President’s 
Committee Award Handicapped Person the 
year. ICEC has again been asked submit 
nomination. Alma Finigan chairman 
committee. Send your nominations her 3314 
Montrose Ave., Chicago, before October 
1955—in fact the sooner the better. You might 
forget during vacation. 


NEW SERVICE NEA 


National School Public Relations Assn, NEA 
reprinting timely, constructive articles cur- 
rent educational problems and achievements from 
the country’s current periodicals. Reprints are 
sale for 25c, for $1.00. Write NSPRA, 
1201 16th NW, Washington, D.C. 


YOU CAN SPARE OCT.-NOV. 1942 JOURNAL 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, SEND COPIES HEAD- 
QUARTERS. NEED THEM FILL ORDERS. 
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and parents young, primary stutterers, should 
prove helpful preventing handicapping speech 


disorder. Correction primary stuttering, 


hesitations repetitions the speech young 
children who have not developed facial bodily 
contortions are not upset their manner 


speaking. consists mostly preventions. 
Do’s 

Increase the child’s personality assets every way. 

Assign him definite duties the classroom which 
not require speech responses. 

Give him the leadership recreational activities 
wherever possible. 

Assign roles the stutterer dramatizations— 
most stutterers have difficulty when they are im- 
personating character. 

Encourage the stutterer participate 
singing. 

Decrease the child’s personality liabilities every 
possible way. 

Attempt build his self-confidence the use 
praise for work well done, especially art written 
work. 

has any mannerisms habits that are ob- 
jectionable, they should discussed unemotionally and 
objectively with him, and should helped over- 
come them. and cleanliness should 
stressed. 

Develop sincere, friendly interest the child. 
Gain his point view; develop his confidence through 
friendly, personal conferences. 

Give some type special consideration oral reci- 
tation. 

you have rapid oral drills, exclude the stutterer, 
unobtrusively. 

the beginning, word your question that 
may answer them briefly and easily. 

Use his written work measure his knowledge. 
Substitute written recitations for oral responses speak- 
ing causes embarrassment aggravates his condition. 

first, call upon him only when you are sure 
knows the answers when will not upset 
embarrassed the necessity talk. 

Gradually increase the complexity the child’s 
spoken responses. 

The teacher should adjusted the child’s hesitat- 
ing and repetitions speech and learn react 
unemotionally and objecitvely. 

Every effort should made create atmosphere 
ease and relaxation. 

Listen the stutterer relaxed attitude, that 
there will feeling his part that his difficulty 
distressing the listener. 

The child should allowed complete his sen- 
tences for himself, without interruption, having the 
teacher say the words for him. 

securing adequate knowledge the back- 
ground the child’s personality difficulties, the teacher 
may able help him eliminate his worries and 
emotional problems. 

The teacher should endeavor control the attitude 
the class toward the stutterer, that can feel 
adequate, normal person. Develop the right attitude 
the part the other children toward the stutterer when 
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speaking. Explain them that subject slight 
handicap for which not responsible; and that they 
can help him grow out listening quietly what 
has say and not imitating him making fun 
him. everybody helps will get over sooner. 

The teacher should avoid use devices that appar- 
ently cause sudden elimination stuttering, such 
telling the child stop and start over, talk faster, 
whisper, swallow, take deep breath, swing his 
arm while speaking, and the like. Many these tech- 
niques seem help for the moment, but they soon lose 
their efficacy and become another habit added the pat- 
tern interpretive speech reactions. Slower speech should 
encouraged only with children who speak too rapidly 
articulate. 

Special rhythmic exercises for the whole group will 
very beneficial for the stutterer developing coordina- 
tion and correct rhythmic patterns: marching, calisthenics 
music, counting, clapping, and above all, choral speech. 

After particularly bad speech block, call his at- 
tention something else, that will not fasten upon 
specific sound the cause his difficulty, and thereby 
establish troublesome pattern speech. 

See that the stutterer gets plenty rest—more than 
the average child—especially gives evidence fatigue. 


The teacher should not try change the natural 
handedness the child. Allow him use the hand his 
choice has decided preference. 

The ieacher should not criticize the child for stuttering, 
accuse him being unwilling too lazy correct 
bad habit. Such criticism will not help overcome 
the difficulty and may definitely impede progress. 

The teacher should not assume that the stutterer 
inferior mentally because cannot express himself fluently. 
The average intelligence stuttering children has been 
found equal that the rest the school population. 
Many times stutterer says, don’t know,” only avoid 
speaking situation. 

The teacher should avoid stressing perfection speech. 
Rather place the stress adjustment the child his 
environment regardless his speech defect. 

The teacher should not have atmosphere ten- 
sion the classroom. avoid this she should eliminate 
rapid speech, loud commands, military discipline. 

Never make fun stutterer show obvious im- 
patience, embarrassment, boredom while speaking. 

The teacher should avoid calling the stutterer for 
oral work when she has evidence that experiencing 
particularly poor day. The stutterer will have both 
good and bad speech days. 


Games 

speech therapy classes this game useful 
inch cards paper write word which contains 
the sound which you are drilling. Make 
about dozen these cards. For example, drilling 
the sound, put such words soup, school, 
stop, saw the cards. Then class over the 
words together that each person gets chance 
say them. Then, using straight pins, pin one 
word the back each child. Each person tries 
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discover the word which his back ask- 
ing questions which can answered “yes” 
This gives opportunity for practice 
the sound words, position where the sounds 
words are not isolated, but where they are 
more normal speech situation. the children are 
not able read, cut out small pictures from mag- 
azines and paste them the cards 
dren all grades enjoy playing this word game 
which turns the task drilling into pleasurable 
experience.—JEAN CAMPBELL, speech therapist, 
Prince George’s County, Maryland. 


Games 
record player and the record London Bridge 
Falling Down are needed material. 

Play the record with the children singing the 
words. have the children sing “lah, lah, 
lah” instead the words. This can used with 
any record which the children like. 

price list for the following store articles: 
cans, boxes, toys simulate the following groc- 
ery store items: noodles, oatmeal, kale, eggplant, 
pickles, apples, milk, lemonade, cauliflower, 
flour, lard, lime juice, ovaltine, chocolate, lettuce, 
lemons, kleenex, along with play money are needed. 

Furnish the children with play money, and let 

them see how many purchases they can make with 
their money. One child more can 
keepers. 
Large chart with pictures illustrating the follow- 
ing: ladder, lettuce, lollipops, laughing, ball, school, 
collar, holly, wallet, pillow, balloon, children, 
necessary. 

Tell children clap when teacher points 

picture with sound beginning. Point mix- 
ture pictures (some with middle, some 
end). Then tell children clap when pointing 
pictures ending Then picture with mid- 
dle. 
Individual cards with some the pictures 
one card are needed. There should least one 
card not containing the sound for each card con- 
taining sound. 

Mix these cards and show group. 
sound picture, children not clap. group 
too young, they can clap contained any 
position picture. group older, have them 
clap once for beginning. twice for middle, 
three times for end. 
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screen, box toys which contain the 
sound—e.g., lion, ladder, balloon, ball, sled, police- 
man, police car, umbrella, girl, flower, lamb, plate, 
lass, bell, turtle, squirrel, and the like. Also, 
shing pole, line and hook will help here. Let 
each child fish with the pole, the line behind the 
screen. Let one child stay behind screen and attach 
one toy the hook. the child pulls his 
sound, loses his “fish.” The child who catches 


the most wins. 


Games 
tape wire recorder necessary for this 


game. 
Each child recorded see which one can 

growl (r-r-r) most like dog. Let the children 

decide the winner. 

Draw board the following tit-tat-toe chart. 


rabbit rat frog 
bear feather tree 
tractor train chair 


Divide children into two teams, and Chil- 

dren from each team alternate saying word. 
Each child marks beside his word says 
correctly. 
Use cards with the following pictures them: 
car, flower, door, pear, fire, deer, bear, roof, ruler, 
rabbit, rain, rug, radio, raiload, tractor, barn trol- 
ley, factory, airport, and on. 

Pictures are placed around the room. One child 
selected touch picture then call another 
child name the picture. the child can say the 
word correctly, then becomes the leader. 
child cannot say word correctly, leader tags him 
and child must say word correctly before can 
re-enter the game. 

Use the same cards the above mentioned 
game. 

leader selected. selects one card, then 
shuts his eyes and counts three while pointing 
different directions. The child closest his 
pointing has name the card. names 
correctly, becomes the leader. 


ceptional children, state department education, 


Frankfort, Ky. 
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Special Education for the Exceptional 


TWO VOLUMES 


Edited 


MERLE FRAMPTON, LL.D., LITT.D., Professor Education, Hunter College the 


City New York, and Principal, The New York Institute for the Education the Blind. 


ELENA GALL, Coordinator Special Education, Hunter College the City 


New York. 


collaboration with more than leaders the field special education. 


Volume 500 pp., $5.50, publication date August 15. 


Volume II, 475 pp., $5.50, publication date September 15. 


Prepublication price; (until Aug. 1955) 


Volume 


$4.75; Both volumes, $9.00. 


Here comprehensive work dealing with every phase special education for the exceptional. 
The clear and concise chapters and supplementary readings are written foremost specialists. 


For the student, teacher, the school administrator, the social worker, the doctor, the parent, 
and all others who wish well informed the rapid advances made the field, these 


volumes are indispensable. 


The first volume constitutes general treat- 
ment the entire field special education. 
includes detailed survey and summary 
those problems and methods which are com- 
mon all phases special education. There 
are readings authorities; comprehensive bibli- 
ographies; extensive lists agencies, 
odicals, and other resources; 
materials. 


the second volume, each area special 
education treated separately professionals 
who are experts the particular subject under 
consideration. Each chapter includes: defini- 
tion, classification, incidence, and 
torical background; administrative, teaching, 
community, and other problems the area; 
and extensive bibliographical, agency, 
lated readings. 


Now Available 


NEW HOPE FOR THE RETARDED: Enriching the Lives Exceptional Children, 
and Pollock, 192 pp., cloth $4.50. Widely acclaimed the first practical 
book providing complete, detailed program for retarded children. 


DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, ed., pp., cloth $2.20, paper $1.10. 


listing schools and clinics. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


PORTER SARGENT, Publisher 


Beacon St. 
Boston Mass. 
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Thinking 

play the game “I’m thinking something.” 

first learn the names all the common ob- 
jects the room well their colors. This 
session may start when the clinician walks over 
object and says, “I’m thinking something 
brown. table.” the very shy child 
usually responds because can choose something 
knows can say. Gradually learn the 
names the harder objects such radiator and 
bulletin boards. The clinician makes attempt 
correct pronunciations this point but makes 
certain that she uses correct pronunciations 
many times possible. 

When the children have iearned the names all 
the common objects the room, each one given 
paper and pencil with instructions draw picture 
the one thing wants the others guess, this 
being done with the utmost secrecy. Then each 
turns his picture over and one chosen describe 
his picture this fashion: “I’m thinking some- 
thing red,” which point blinds his eyes and 
the other members the group each take turns 
asking, “Is the dress wearing?” “Is 
the book the teacher’s desk?” This eliminates 
pointing object since the one who “it” ob- 
viously cannot see. When someone guesses cor- 
rectly, given the picture guessed and be- 
comes the next one have turn describe his 
picture. The winner the one with the most pic- 
tures the end the game. 

course, still find such descriptions the 
“lemonade cabinet” for the first aid cabinet. But 
that just adds the fun the session, and 
get plenty talking JANE 
Austin public schools, Austin, Minn. 


Speech Story— 

Steps telling the story presenting sound 
are: 

Introduce the sound sounding it. 

Associate the sound with the typed word 


the story. 

Children should repeat the typed word clearly 
and able give the initial sound. 

Give key sentence such as: dog says 
and the first sound rat. 


Old Rover 
Old Rover, the dog, had been fast asleep the 
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sun out the old barn. Near old mother 
duck and her little ducklings were eating yellow 
meal. big black rat crept out his hole slowly— 
oh, slowly; quietly—oh, quietly! saw 
one the fat little ducklings near him that 
thought would get for his dinner. crept 
nearer and nearer—oh, slowly! and oh, 


quietly! 

Just then old Rover woke up. saw the rat 
and jumped his growled. 

Mother duck heard Rover growl, she called 
her babies, “Quack, quack, quack! They ran 
her, away from the big rat.” 

Play that you are Rover growling. Can you 
growl like big dog? Make the sound that the 
dog made when growled (r-r-r).—Speech cor- 
rection program, Alton public schools, Alton, Ill. 
1954-55. 


Word Target 

large wheel drawn piece cardboard. 
Letters drilled upon are placed each wheel 
spoke. The child throws bean bag dart 
the wheel. must make word beginning with 
the letter hits. the word said correctly, 
scores point. This game can varied using 
nonsense syllables words place letters. 
Older children can required make sen- 
tences containing the particular letter they hit 


need 


Materials 

One the most useful pieces material for 
speech therapist seems set flash cards. 
These cards, which usually have pictures words 
them, are similar word flash cards which are 
sometimes used the teaching reading. Flash 
cards are versatile that they can used many 
different ways, such games, pantomines, and 
for drill material. 

seems that the best flash cards are those which 
are made the therapist. Poster board, tag 
board, even index cards are good materials 
begin with. have found inches square 
adequate size, but some therapists prefer larger 
cards. The pictures should fit the size the card, 
and colored pictures are usually best. The pic- 
tures should easily recognized the child: 
pictures from dictionaries and alphabet books are 


usually good. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


TEACHERS OF MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHIL- 
DREN: Methods and Curriculum for Teachers of Retarded 
Children, Education and Social Control of Mentally Retarded 
Children, Mental Deficiency, The Psychology of Brain-In- 
jured Children. 


DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING: Intensive two-week 
workshop on “The Acoustic Evaluation and Training of the 
Child with Impaired Hearing,’ dealing with areas such as 
communication, acoustical aids, social-psychological prob- 
lems, parent education, and instructional materials. 


ORTHOPEDIC: Methods of Teaching Crippled Children, 
Education and Treatment of Cerebral-Palsied Children, Or- 


For Summer School Catalog, write 
Dr. Morvin Wirtz, Director Special Education 


These flash cards are useful number ways. 
They can used stimulate small children say 
words, Often easier for child make sen- 
tences with pictures rather than with words. 
series flash cards can used make story 
group therapy. (Children seem enjoy this 
and can make many stories from the same 
cards.) Another way that the flash cards are use- 
ful that they serve means allowing the 
children evaluate each other’s 
the children usually know the name for the pic- 
ture and how should pronounced. Another 
way the children enjoy using the cards act out 
whatever the picture the card. 

These flash cards serve itinerant teacher very 
well. They are compact, versatile, and simple 
App, speech therapist, Prince 
George’s County, Md. 


Anecdote 

Jimmy, age seven, was referred the speech 
therapist his teacher because lisp. Jimmy’s 
mother was quite surprised and came the school 
see the therapist. During the conference she said 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


GENERAL AND SPECIFIC COURSES 


Special Conferences—Laboratory Classes—Lectures and Field Trips 


AREA OFFERINGS IN UNDERGRADUATE & GRADUATE STUDY 


June July 1955 


thopedics for Teachers of Crippled Children, Therapeutic 
Care of Crippled Children. 


CEREBRAL PALSY: Special six-week workshop course 
which will include lectures by staff of National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. Write for special bulletin. 


SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED: The Problem Child in School. 
GENERAL: Many general and related courses available. 


NON-CREDIT FEATURES: Institute for Parents of Men- 
tally Handicapped Children. Institute for Parents and Pre- 
school for Their Cerebral Palsied Children. 


that she had noticed the baby’s lisp but was not 


aware Jimmy’s. 


After she had accepted the fact that Jimmy 
needed speech correction, ways which the therapy 
might reinforced home were discussed. One 
these the keeping speech notebook, 
cooperative endeavor between the pupil, the teacher 
and the parents. With the help the parent, the 
child finds pictures illustrate the sound sounds 
which working. The pictures provide 
good opportunity for the parent listen the 
child’s production the sound question. 


the next session Jimmy was asked had 
practiced home with the help his speech note- 
book. That’s 
time alone with mommy. She’s busy 
with the baby all the time—.” 


Jimmy smiled 


Indirectly, the keeping the notebook had pro- 
vided Jimmy with chance for individual atten- 
tion from his mother, whose time felt was 
being usurped his younger 
FREEMAN, speech therapist, Prince George’s 
County, Md. 
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Variety Games for the High School 

Three excellent games for use with high school 
students stimulating conversation are: 
Camelot, and Clue. They are all fascinating and 
find them your local stores, write Parker 
Brothers, Inc., Salem, Mass. Any merchant should 
able get them for you. Politics $3.95; 
Camelot and Clue about $2.50 each. Sorry 
excellent game for lispers. 

High school students will take lot drill 
you give them occasional break with games 
and often produce some new material for reading— 
especially you use illustrative material with it. 

High school freshman love make 
stories, and not difficult turn their thinking 
towards the sounds which they are working. 
They enjoy games such Grandmother’s Trunk. 
One begins: found razor blade grand- 
mother’s trunk, and they toss about, remembering 
all the ideas and adding one. Such games can 
adapted almost any need.—F. Ster- 
ling Morton High School, Cicero, 


Speech Monopoly 

call this game Speech Monopoly because 
resembles somewhat the familiar game Mo- 
nopoly. have around the border manila 
folder several squares. each square there 
small picture object, some certain speech 
act that the child must do, for instance, with 
word with his sound it. There also spinner 
with numbers and The child spins the 
spinner and moves his marker (which simply 
small piece colored paper) the designated 
number spaces. the child lands place 
that has picture, tells what the picture is; 
lands one that asks him something, 
space for Jail and one for Chance like regular 
Monopoly. The object the game seen the 
child the first get around the squares 
and back Go; the purpose the teacher 
set structured situations speech. have 
found that children enjoy playing the game and 
like the novelty the association the game 
Capron, 


Light-Hearted Vein 


Speech therapy the secondary level great 
sport but the mechanics scheduling and finding 
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cases present tough problems many schools. The 
following was used connection with case-finding 
the beginning the year. Pupils were drawn 
from the English classes and the disturbance cer- 
tainly didn’t add the peace and effectiveness 
pedagogy, thought. Anticipating this, seemed 
well approach the subject light-hearted vein 
with the hope that the teachers affected would feel 
somewhat drawn the plan and the 
The term “peculiar needs” had special meaning 
locally following its use speaker advising 
teachers with “stuffed” classrooms aware 
all the needs all the students. Some brief facts 
about procedure were added prose clarify the 
inevitable ambiguities verse. Incidentally, the 
teachers did help very satisfying fashion. 


Ode 


(to English teachers only) 


speech correction I’m sent. 
happy lot 

(Lest “peculiar needs” rot) 

“process” each gal and each gent. 


process contrived the heavens 
extract kids sixes and sevens; 
Test their speech and their ears 
(Now don’t strip your gears) 

And return them for their adolessons. 


When your class door appear 
Don’t curse, worse, utter, dear!” 
For love you dearly 
(This happens but yearly) 
And you may have “need” who can’t hear. 


teachers English repent, 


So, when show with the query: 
this good time for speech, dearie?” 
Don’t slam your room door 
(We ain’t got more!) 
Until removed posterie. 
With love, 
—Tom Peoria, 


Alphabetical Analysis 

stimulant the student’s vocabulary and 
good check sibilants and the and substitution 
for which common may used the game 
Alphabetical Analysis. 

Each person turn admits that and his 
fellow guests and classmates are ably described 
certain adjectives: for instance, are all savage, 
are all saucy, are all sallow. 

list adjectives beginning with for in- 
stance, sadistic, satiric, satisfactory, scandalous, 
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WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


The University Library 


College Education 
Detroit Michigan 


DEPARTMENT SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Summer Session June 22-Aug. 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate 
curricula during academic year. 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses—Clinical Observations 
Visiting Consultants and Lecturers 


GENERAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

BLIND AND PARTIALLY-SEEING 
SPEECH CORRECTION 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
DEAF 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
REHABILITATION COUNSELLING 


Scholarships for Selected Applicants 


For Information, Announcements and Catalog, Write Department Special Education and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, College Education, Wayne University, Detroit Michigan. 


JOHN LEE, Ph.D., Chairman JOHN TENNY, Ed.D,, General Adviser 


scheming, sagacious, sanguine, satiable, scientific, 
etc. 

list adjectives including the sounds such 
as: thoughtful, lengthy, healthy, worthless, wealthy, 
faithful, thick, thin, ete. 

another game that may helpful over- 
coming monotone: 

The Ladies Club meets the home one its 
members. She greets them cordially alphabet- 
language, gushing and using only groups let- 
ABC! PDQ? OK?” 

After all are seated, the chairman 
meeting order authoritative tones. “SOS! 
while all surreptitiously 
sniff this show authority. She presents the 
business the meeting ladylike way but pro- 
vokes most unladylike discussion which ends 
being taken and the murmuring trium- 
phant phrases like “BVD” “SWAK” while the 
losers scowl and mutter “TNT?” “KKK,” and 

They pretend enjoy the refreshments and ask 
sweetly, “DI?” while the hostess replies “NO, 
FHB!” When she not looking they nod each 
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other “NG!” “AWOL!” “COD!” 

The meeting ends riot polite phrases, 
1954 newsletter for speech correctionists, 
State Illinois. 


Bulletin Boards 

Bulletin boards may have functional value 
which frequently overlooked. For example: 
poem containing sounds Mitten 
Song”) may placed the board with the sub- 
ject the poem cut out construction paper and 
placed around the poster. (In this case, many 
pairs mittens were used). number for the 
child’s score placed the back each object. 
says the word well, may take the object 
from the board and find his score. Snowballs, mit- 
tens, Christmas trees, hearts, and hatchets have 
been used successfully this fashion. 

have added interest bulletin boards 
using speech mottos such “Better Speech, Better 
Jobs,” “Say English,” and the like, and find- 
ing drawing suitable pictures with them.— 
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F. E. Lord Jo Kelly Elizabeth Kelly 


coordinator special education for 
Los Angeles State College, will ICEC’s president 
for 1955-56. recently arranged the program for 
the highly successful Long Beach convention. Dr. 
Lord has served nearly years editor the 
Journal Exceptional Children. has been 
member various times important Council com- 
mittees, and was president-elect the Michigan 
Conference for 1954. 

biography Dr. Lord would not complete 
without mention the years spent Michigan 
State Normal College from 1941 1953 profes- 


sor education and director special education. 


director special education for Ft. 
Worth, Texas, public schools will the Council’s 
recording secretary for 1955-58 succeed Mary 
Blair Michigan. Miss Kelly one the editors 
the Journal’s “Out the section. 

Within the last three months, she has been made 
honorary member the Ft. Worth Muscular Dis- 
trophy Association; Ft. Worth Council for Retarded 
Children has offered scholarship her name; and 
the Zonta Club Ft. Worth has named her their 
1955 award winner for “service beyond the line 
duty.” 


KELLY, president-elect ICEC, did 
her first work with exceptional children Newark, 
N.J., classroom teacher the mentally retarded 
1937. 1944 she was appointed her present 
position, director special education charge 
the administration and supervision all special 
education programs the Newark schools. 
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Bob Gates 


Felix S. Barker 


chairman from 1947 1951, and again since 
1953, the legislative committee the New Jersey 
Conference the Handicapped, Dr. Kelly has been 
rewarded seeing efforts for constructive legisla- 
tion and improved reimbursement local commit- 
tees for the education exceptional children be- 
come law July 1954. 


division special education, was elected succeed 
himself the ICEC governing board for another 
three-year term North Carolina Federation 
Chapters. Council membership increased per 
cent North Carolina last year when was state 
membership chairman. 

past president the National Association 
State Directors Special Education and chair- 
man its committee relationships with the 
Office Education. also vice-president 
United Cerebral Palsy (N.C.) and program chair- 
man for his state’s Special Education Conference 
Handicapped Children. 


Bos consultant education for excep- 
tional children Florida’s state department edu- 
cation. was elected Long Beach succeed 
himself Council treasurer for another two-year 
term, 1955-57. 

During the past year has served Chairman 
corporation which has undertaken coordi- 
nated legislative study, the Florida Committee 
the National Educational Advisory Board United 
Cerebral Palsy Association. 
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ARE PROVIDING OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
THE OLDER MENTALLY RETARDED 


(Continued from 299) 


the reporting progress indicated forward 
looking program. 

One the purposes this paper outline 
suggested curriculum opportunities and program 
planning for the older mentally retarded who merit 
consideration. The capsule survey projected just 
previously was for the purpose disclosing, 
inference, what most secondary schools 
large cities America not offer the mentally 
retarded even the slow learner. The purpose 
emphasize the seriousness the situation and 
some recommendations for alleviating it, 
least for the mentally retarded. 


The commission analyzed the program life 
adjustment education eight states the with 
specific organized programs because they revealed 
efforts and certain similarities their 
activities. suggested here that eight the un- 
selected states the chosen set 
experimental life adjustment education programs 
for the older mentally retarded. These programs 
could best projected the largest city each 
state. Each plan would have two channels for 
operation, one the senior high school taught 
certificated special teacher with the class 
integrated basis, and the other special occu- 
pational trade school thoroughly equipped and 
adequately staffed certificated special class teach- 
ers. Both these programs should have access 
adequate guidance staff equipped offer vocational 
counseling, vocational guidance, and voca- 
tional placement and follow-up. The units essential 
for graduation from the high school and special 
trade programs would the same with least 
five the units required (usually English, social 
studies, mathematics, science. and The 
content these subjects both programs for the 
mentally retarded would concrete and practical, 
and the common learnings necessary for successful 
living the modern world would organized into 
clude music and the fine arts, industrial arts, home- 
making courses, school and community living, 
personal social adjustment, and those trade courses 
which would prepare the mentally retarded for 
jobs open them the industry the particular 
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SPEECH AND READING MADE EASY 
the use 


VISUAL SPEECH AND READING CHARTS 


picture for every speech element 
Phonetic spellings 
Word lists 


THE VISUAL SPEECH CHARTS COMPANY 


Box 7083 (Roseville) Newark New Jersey 


community. Mentally retarded boys and girls with 
IQs 65-79 and chronological ages years 
months years months would enrolled 
both programs. prerequisite for enrollment 
should that both groups have been well oriented 
special class programs the elementary school. 
The outcomes and goals these programs should 
clearly defined that they may compared 
stipulated periods. 


Through this experimentation, standards could 
established for the education the older men- 
tally retarded. was found that the high schools 
could offer, successfully, much the special 
trade occupational school, then would 
proper conclude that special schools were trop. 
But scientific appraisal indicated that the high 
schools were not ready for this challenge and the 
special schools were equipped better job, 
then the mandate clear that mentally retarded 
boys and girls must receive the proper program 
consideration special school grouping and pro- 
gramming. 

Today’s young people cannot wait another 
years for the secondary schools develop pro- 
gram serve the needs all youth. Juvenile 
delinquency the increase, and much 
due the frustration boys and girls experience 
school programming. Let something about 
reducing it, both for the mentally retarded and for 


the slow learner. 


Today, schools are committed the idea that teacher 
should concerned with transmitting facts 
and more. Teachers, therefore, are becoming increasingly 
concerned helping children solve problems, 
achieve satisfying emotional stability and understand 
themselves YEARBOOK. 
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ESSENTIAL RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 
THE GIFTED 


(Continued from 296) 


loss aspects the neglect the gifted, and the 
costs making different kinds educational pro- 
visions for the gifted. The lack comparability 
subjects, procedures, and data among the studies 
lessens the impact which such studies should have. 

Research ranging from the theoretical the 
purely practical needed the gifted. This 
makes possible the utilization wide range 
research talent. Major and integrated planning, 
however, badly needed. For the larger problems, 
doctoral dissertation research not adequate 
means, although series such studies, carried 
out part common structure, can fill some 
our needs. present, organization inter- 
ested the gifted has indicated readiness serve 
catalyzer integrator such major research. 
Perhaps some structure organization devoted 
the scientific more objective aspects the prob- 
lems this area can caused evolve order 
more adequately meet the research needs the 
area the gifted. 
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SUITE FOR EDUCABLE MENTALLY 
TARDED CHILDREN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


(Continued from 291) 


Pupils’ and teachers’ lockers are placed the 
corridors our schools; however, wardrobes may 
installed opening into either both rooms 
with minor changes the plan. 


Electric Convenience and Special Outlets 


(a)—A combination receptacle, switch 
light ironing board located 
from floor 

(b)—Electric soldering irons will used five 
the convenience outlets the shop room. 
Two the rear wall one circuit, two 
corridor wall another circuit and re- 
mainder the third circuit. 

outlet front and rear academic 
room for projectors, tape wire recorders, 
record players, etc. 

(d)—A television aerial jack outlet provided 
the front the academic room, your 
school equipped with built aerial system. 

(e)—A projection speaker outlet provided 

front and rear academic room, both con- 
nected conduit under the floor. Special 
outlets and plugs are provided these out- 
lets receive speaker front room, 
you have that type sound projector. This 
eliminates the cord the floor, 
tripping hazard and damage equipment. 

The layout described for one unit which 
about normal for average size elementary 


school. However, more capacity needed 


additional unit would more desirable than in- 
creasing the pupil capacity and room size 
described unit. 


Eye tests for all children about their third birthday and 
regular examinations for older persons are “the only hope” 
preventing two greatest causes blindness” said Dr. 
Trygve Gundersen, opthalmologist, recently. Early de- 
tection essential reducing cases glaucoma and 
amblyopia anopsia. estimated 1,130,000 persons have 
unrecognized glaucoma and perhaps more than million 
are blind one eye from disuse. How many the 
coma patients may become totally blind cannot estimated, 
but the number “must Press RELEASE. 
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Summer 1955 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Mental Retardation 


Crippled Children 
Extensive Deaf and Hard Hearing 
Courses, Blind and Partially Sighted 
Speech Correction 
Workshops, Cerebral Palsy 
Curricula, Psychology 
Exceptional Children 
and Remedial Reading 
Demonstration Gifted Children 
FACILITIES NEW OUTSTANDING FACULTY 


ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Summer Session—July August 12, 1955 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate curricula during academic year. 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write Dr. William Cruickshank, Director, Education Exceptional 
Children, School Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


ADJUSTMENT PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED ADOLESCENT YOUTH 


(Continued from 288) 


Some Problems Social and Emotional 


ment Crippled and Non-Crippled Girls and 


Boys,” Genetic Psychology, 1946, 
1]. GREENBAUM, MARVIN, QUALTERE, THOMAs, 
and CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM M., 
“Evaluation Modification the Thematic 
Apperception Test for Use with Physically Handi- 


capped Children,” Clinical Psychology, 1953, 


Study Crippled Children,” Psychological 
ord, 1940, 

13. Levi, “Personality Makeup Re- 
lation Rehabilitation Handicapped Children,” 
Cerebral Palsy Review, 1953, 14:7-8. 

14. Levi, and BARBARA, 
“Emotional Problems Physically Handicapped 
Adolescents-—A Study Ten Adolescent Boys,” 
Exceptional Children, 1952, 18:200-206. 

15. Lowman, and SEIDENFELD, A., 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Preliminary Report the Psychosocial Effects 
Poliomyelitis,” Consulting Psychology, 1947, 
11:30-37. 

Deficiency and Extroversion—Introver- 
sion,” Social Psychology, 1933, 4:239-244. 

Hanson, “Intelligence and Personality Fac- 
tors Associated with Poliomyelitis Among School 
Age Children,” Monograph the Society for Re- 
search Child Development, 1948, 12:1-60. 

18. RUBENSTEIN, BEATRICE, “Therapeutic Use 
Groups Orthopedic Hospital School,” Am. 
Orthopsychiatry, 1945, 15:662-674. 

19. SEIDENFELD, Morton 
gical Sequelae Poliomyelitis 
Nervous Child, 1948, 7:14-28. 

20. CHARLES, and CRUICKSHANK, WIL- 
LIAM M., “Responses Handicapped and Normal 
Children the Rosenzweig P-F Study,” The 
Quarterly Child Behavior, 1952, 2:156-164. 

Individual Behavior, Harper Brothers, New York, 
1949, 


Children,” 
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Compiled with the Assistance the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


Brown, Curisty. left foot. 1955. 178 Simon and 
Schuster, New York, $3.00. 

Born with cerebral palsy, the author recounts his personal 
experiences, medical and educational, and particularly the 
fight his mind free itself from the prison his 


handicap. 


Terry. Very much alive; the story para- 
plegic. 1955. 146 Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 
$3.00. 

Paralyzed from broken back, Terry McAdams 
started new life world narrowed physical limi- 
tations and spiritual loneliness. This the story life 
Paraplegic Ward Veterans Administration hospital, 
his reactions suffering and the stories some his 


ward mates. With the help his wife and family, 
returned work the Washburn University Alumni 
Secretary and has found that life has many compensations, 
even for the paraplegic. 


West, Congenital malformations and 
birth injuries; handbook nursing. 1954. 178 illus, 
Assn. for the Aid Crippled Children, New York, 
$1.00. 

revision Orthopedic conditions birth—nursing re- 
sponsibilities, originally issued 1943 the Joint Ortho- 
pedic Nursing Advisory Service, the handbook includes 
survey the present knowledge cause, prevention, and 
treatment congenital malformations. separate chap- 
ter devoted each the congenital defects. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Auditory Impairments 


Hearing Workshop, pro- 
ceedings, October 20-22, 1954, Washington C.; co-spon- 
sors: American Hearing Society and Office Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 1954. Mimeo. Office Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Washington 25, 

Purpose the joint conference was appraise existing 
community programs for those with impaired hearing and 
plan for the development programs and services 
the community level. 


“The academic program schools 
for the deaf.” Volta Rev. Feb. 1955. 

The Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Battery, was 
administered 134 candidates for admission Gallaudet 
College 1953, and 146 candidates 1954. Students 
represented residential schools for the deaf. Statistical 
results are given; findings concerning language are par- 
ticular interest. 


Harpy, “Outcomes hearing and 
vision conservation program demonstration metropoli- 
tan school system; Part Procedures and findings; Part 
Discussion and implications for the demonstration re- 
sults.” School Health. Jan., Feb. 1955. 25:1 2.2 pts. 

“This study part exploratory investigation jointly 
sponsored the Chicago Hearing Society, Society 
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for the Prevention Blindness, and Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial 


Lavos, “Sex differences the Revised Beta 
Examination.” Consulting Psychology. Oct. 1954. 18:5: 
375-376. 

Results testing deaf girls and 109 deaf boys between 
the ages and with the Revised Beta Examination. 


New LEAGUE FOR THE Harp “Sugges- 
tions teachers about the child with hearing loss.” Bul., 
League for the Hard Hearing. Jan.-Feb. 1955. 32:6: 
(Supplement) 

Reprinted practically full from bulletin prepared 
the Parents Association, Mrs. Eleanor Ronnei and staff 
the league, this supplement gives suggestions school 
principals and teachers hard hearing children attend- 
ing neighborhood schools with normally hearing children. 


Cardiac 


from rheumatic Irene Josselyn, Albert 
Simon, and Eleanor Eells. Am. Orthopsychiatry. Jan. 
1955. 

Experience treating and observing children’s reactions 
Herrick House (Bartlett, convalescent home for 
children recovering from rheumatic fever. 
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Severe hearing loss borderline case 


SUPERB ZENITH ALL-TRANSISTOR 
AIDS MEAN BETTER HEARING! 


model for every Hear 


air 


A—The Finest-quality 
for amazing low price! Tube- 
less, transistors for full power 
and performance. bat- 
tery. Weighs only ounces. 
Finger-tip tone and volume 
controls. $75. 


B—The “Royal-M” Tiny, light- 
weight hearing aid with 
Zenith’s sensitive 4-Position 
Tone Control. Smartly-styled 
gold-colored anodized alumi- 
num case. $100. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


ction heating aids 
idividual power- 


C—The Operates for 
only 15¢ month! Includes 
famous Zenith Phone Magnet 
that eliminates all airborne in- 
terference from telephone con- 
versations, plus provision for 
External Microphone. $125. 


D—The “Super Royal-T” Extra 
power convenient, small- 
size case has built-in Phone 
Magnet and provision for Ex- 
ternal Microphone. $125. 


THE MAKERS AMERICA’S FINEST AND RADIO SETS 


E—The “Ultra Pro- 
vides super power for those 
with very severe hearing loss. 
Equipped with Phone Magnet 
has provision for External 
Microphone. $125. 

Special bone conduction device 
available moderate extra 
cost. 


HEARING AIDS 
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tone response moditications! 


Epilepsy 
liam Grimshaw and Joseph Whelan. Mich. Education 


Feb. 1955. 32:11:253. 
brief article describing epilepsy non-technical terms. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


CLEVELAND HEARING AND CENTER. child has 
cerebral palsy. c1954. (Pre-school series pamphlet 
The Center, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Background information about the general nature cer- 
ebral palsy and facilities and services available 
sented this booklet. The place speech therapy the 
general planning indicated. 

Available from Cleveland Junior Chamber Commerce, 
400 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio, 35¢ 


copy. 


“Some anatomical and therapeutical 
problems cerebral palsy.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. Jan.-Feb. 
1955. 16:1:10-11. 

review some anatomic and neurologic factors they 
concern the speech problems the cerebral palsied. 


Garrett, “Vocational rehabilitation for indi- 
viduals with cerebral palsy.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. Jan.-Feb. 
1955. 16:1:4-5, 19. 

report the services rendered Federal-State voca- 
tional rehabilitation bureaus the guidance, training, and 
successful placement cerebral palsied individuals. 


“Vocational guidance for the teenager 
with cerebral palsy,” Selma Glick and Catherine Don- 
Cerebral Palsy Rev. Jan.-Feb. 1955. 16:1:8-9, 11, 20, 24. 

review the basic principles vocational guidance 
applied persons with cerebral palsy, with discussion 
the special problems such counseling and guidance pre- 
sents the counselor. 


McCarty, Maas. training and 
guidance for cerebral palsied children.” Am. Occupational 
Therapy. Jan.-Feb. 1955. 

Group projects the Monte Cerebral Palsy School 
included girls’ grooming and hobby group and boys’ wood- 
working, grooming, and hobby group. 


injured child.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. Jan.-Feb. 1955. 16:1: 
25-26. 

this open letter describing the learning problems which 
may occur some cases cerebral palsy and other types 
brain-injured children, Dr. Mecham offers explana- 
tion the aphasic child which parents 
workers will find helpful. 


“The spastic disabled.” Rehabilita- 
tion. Autumn, 12:18-21, 25. 

Incidence statistics for Scotland and brief description 
cerebral palsy are given, with comments the way 
affects employability. 


Rusk, Howarp manual for training the disabled 
homemaker, Howard Rusk, Edith Kristeller, Julia 
Judson, Gladys Hunt, and Muriel Zimmerman. 
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167 illus. (Rehabilitation Monograph VIII) The Institute 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 400 East 34th 
New York 16, $2.00. 

handbook aid those who are responsible for setting 
programs train disabled homemakers well those 
who are the actual instructors. 


VERNON suggested system classifying 
children with cerebral palsy.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. 
Feb. 1955. 16:1:12, 17, 19. 

The system classification outlined here intended 
give diagnostic picture the educational potentialities 
and psychological characteristics cerebral palsied chil- 
dren. 


Retarded Mental Development 


factor the differentiation exogenous and endogenous 
mental deficiency.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. Jan.-Feb. 1955. 
16:1:20. 

report brief study test the rationale that the 
brain-injured may have test failures items below his 
level intelligence and conversely, his 
formances will often “scatter” over wider range than his 
raw score indicates. 


Mongolism.” Quartzriy Rev. Pediatrics. May, Aug., 

Papers presented the “All-Day Institute 
held the Jewish Hospital Brooklyn, Brooklyn, Y., 
February 27, 1953, include those authorities etiol- 
ogy, research, psychology, education, home training, and 
pediatric management. 


Speech Impairments 


case study.” Volta Rev. Feb. 1955. 57:2:71-72. 

case history year-old boy, believed have 
had poliomyelitis the age three. this case school 
for the deaf proved great benefit, although generally 
thought that aphasic children should surrounded only 
speaking people. 


group mongoloids.” Training School Bul. Jan. 1955. 
51:9:209-218. 

Findings study The Training School, Vineland, 
J., indicated positive relationship between mongolism 
and stuttering; both monogolid and non-mongoloid men- 
tal retardates trend toward higher incidence stuttering 
the male was evident. 


“Counseling students with speech 
and hearing problems.” Personnel and Guidance Jan. 
1955. 

Considers the function and philosophy the college 
school counselor concerned with students having speech 
and hearing problems. 


Tuberculosis 


“The handicapped adolescent.” Brit. Med. 
letter the editor pointing out the inadequacy 
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treatment for adolescents with pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, where educational facilities are lacking. 


Frome, “The pre-school hospitalized child 
with tuberculosis.” Am. Occupational Therapy. Jan.-Feb. 
1955. 9:1:15-16. 

Defines the problems faced the hospitalized tubercu- 
lous child and suggests program for occupational therapy. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS AssocIATION. Homemaking 
hints. 1954. The Assn., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 

booklet written especially for women who have had 
tuberculosis, aid them planning their housework save 
time and energy. 


Visual Impairments 


Coon, “Prospero Fagnani.” New Outlook for 
the Blind. Feb. 1955. 49:2:62-64. 

brief review the philosophy and laws relating the 
blind the 16th and 17th centuries, the time Prospero 
Fagnani, Italian lawyer who lost his sight the age 
forty-four. 


General 


WILLARD. “The child who different.” Under- 
standing the Child. Jan. 1955. 24:1:2-6. 

this issue are other articles mental health aspects 
childhood education, including “Problems children 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE CRLPPLED CHILDREN. Syn- 
thesis. 1954. illus. The Association, 345 46th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

report covering the activities the association during 
the past year. 


Leo “General problems and administration 
programs for exceptional children.” Rev. Educ. Research. 
Dec. 1953. 

“The neglected area administration special educa- 
tion research studies, the presentation accomplished 
studies, and the need and direction for future work are the 
concern this chapter.” references. 


CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE TEMPORARY CHILD CARE. 
Care for children trouble. 1955. (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 217) Public Affairs Pamphlets, East 38th 
St, New York 16, N.Y. 25¢. 

summary study the committee its program for 
dealing with dependent, neglected, and delinquent children. 


CAMILLE “Psychiatric aspects rehabilitation 
July 

“The psychiatric aspects rehabilitation are described 
psychiatrist who herself became orthopedically dis- 
abled, and lived for five months among similar patients 
rehabilitation center.” 


Opportunities for the additionally 
handicapped blind. 1954. (Rehabilitation service ser. 
no. 292) Mimeo, Office Vocational Rehabilitation, 
25, D.C. 

Outlines efforts Britain combat the problem 
multiple handicaps and describes the work Condover 
Hall, residential school for multiple handicapped 
dren, and rehabilitation centers for the adult newly- 
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our new annotated directory 


Films the Handicapped 


Prepared Jerome Rothstein and Thomas O’Connor 


Listings Grouped Type Disability. Each 
Listing Indicates 


Nature the subject matter 

From whom you can borrow rent 
Cost transportation rental 

Length and width 

Whether silent sound 

Whether black and white color 


Includes also filmstrips, slides, and recordings 


Ready Source Reference for Meetings 


Teacher education students School faculties 
Special education groups Rehabilitation work- 
ers Social workers Nurses groups Parent- 
teacher associations and others 


Directory: 300 listings, approx. pages, 6x9 
in.; Supplements: pages, 6x9 in.; Di- 
rectory stiff colored paper cover; Supple- 
ments self-cover. 


Annual Supplement, .20 

Four Year Subscription (Directory and three 


(Cash with order required less than $1.00) 
Publication date—April 1955. 


Quantity discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 
more, 20%. (That’s $1.20 per subscription— 
only 30c per year per school building 


Order now from 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
1201 Sixteenth N.W., Washington D.C. 
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blinded and the blinded war veteran with additional phys- 
ical mutilation. Special problems posed the deaf-blind 


are discussed. 


problem brain damage.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. Nov. 1954. 
15:11:8-9, 12. 

explanation some the factors causing brain 
lesions. 


story; guide book about children who need special 
services; their stories, their services. 1954. illus. 
Nemours Foundation, Wilmington, Del. 

Part contains brief stories some the conditions 
that handicap children and how state services have helped 
their physical and emotional adjustment. Part 
directory listing the special services provided Florida. 


Forp, “School health services England and 
the United States.” Elementary School Jan. 1955. 

Special education important aspect the program 
briefly considered. 


lighting design.” Sight Saving Rev. Spring 1954. 24:1:11-14. 

Outlines basic principles, goals, and evaluation procedures 
that will aid those concerned with planning new school 
building improving old lighting systems. 


Frances “Helping the handicapped.” 
Junior Libraries. pp. (In: Library Feb. 15, 
1955. 80:4) 

Describes the educational program the Evans School, 
Denver, designed help the blind, partially sighted, and 
deaf pupils understand better their world through books. 


James F., Jr. “Swimming for handicapped 
children.” Recreation. Feb. 1955. 48:2:84-85. 

The organization and administration the program 
Manchester, Conn. described briefly. 


“Counseling the client with useful 
vision.” New Outlook for the Blind. Feb. 1955. 49:2:49-52. 

discussion the actual “use vision” its 
emotional implications terms adjustment 
handicap and how such information can used the 
counselor. 


“The blind child the nursery 
New Outlook for the Blind. Feb. 1955. 49:2:39-45. 

Reprinted from: Bul., Natl. Assn, for Nursery Educa- 
tion. 9:4. 

Discusses the benefits derived the preschool blind 
child nursery school with normal children. 


Diversions for the sick. 1954. John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Boston 17, Mass. 

revised booklet for the mother nurse the home 
suggesting variety activities for use keeping the 
patient amused and busy while abed. 


“Sight saving classes; asset 
liability.” School Health. Jan., Feb. 1955. 25:1 pts. 
appraisal present methods selection partially 
sighted children for sight saving classes, with conclusions 
drawn from study detailed analysis 459 individual 
children examined for admission during the past nine years. 
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“Changes 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code give greater tax deductions parents with above 
average medical costs.” Crippled Child. Feb. 1955. 32:5:20, 

Changes income tax regulations which have special 
nificance for parents crippled children are noted 


Home instruction for physically 
handicapped children; survey the homebound children 
receiving instruction under the Chicago public school pro- 
gram, October 10, 1954. (1954). tabs. Mimeo. 
Chicago Board Education, Dept. Special Education, 
228 Salle St., Chicago 

survey supplementing the more intensive survey 
physically handicapped pupils enrolled Chicago’s special 
schools April 1954. 


“Understand those feelings.” 
Crippled Child. Oct. 1954. 32:3:4-6, 29. 

Dr. McDonald suggests educational program for par- 
ents. urges them take part programs that will 
benefit their children and participate group therapy 
which will help them work through their emotional prob- 
lems. 


Rustin. “The incidence 
malformations; study 5,964 pregnancies,” Rustin 
(and others). Pediatrics. Nov. 1954. 14:5:505- 
522. 

study the outcome 5,964 pregnancies and the 
incidence abortions, stillbirths, neonatal mortality, and 
congenital malformations. classification system mal- 
formations described and incidence rates organ sys- 
tem groups are presented. 


your house? 1953. illus. The Company, One Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

this reference booklet home nursing, suggestions 
are given for planning the sickroom, scheduling the pa- 
day, diet, gadgets for the sickroom, diversions for 
the sick and handicapped, and special community services 
available. 


THE U.S. and the 
American Association School Administrators. Educational 
Policies Commission. Public education and the future 
America. 1955. The Association, Washington, D.C. 
$1.50. 

Reviews the growth American education and the part 
plays our national development. 


NATIONAL FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
Into the light; 1954 annual report. 1954. illus. The 
Society, LaSalle St., Chicago 

report covering activities the Society and its state 
during the past year. 


munity resource for rehabilitation.” Rehabilitation. 
Sept.-Oct. 20:5:9-11. 

Stresses the responsibility local vocational training 
schools, citing the experience the Williamsport (Pa.) 
Technical Institute training and placing students. 


Pruitt, “How the physically handicapped 
learn read.” Reading Teacher. Feb. 7:3:131-137. 
Some the problems the special teacher will encounter 


teaching reading. 
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AUDITORY TOOLS 


will find them the Schools 
where there waiting list for 


enrollment 
where the teacher wears smile accomplishment where 
the development speech unusual. 


The formula: Good Teachers Good Tools 


Gated Compression the Rule 
for CLASS ROOM—HOME and CHURCH. 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PROFESSIONAL MODEL T-2 


Manufactured 
under 
Gated Compression 
Pat. No. 2-659-77 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PORTABLE MODEL D-2 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
DESK MODEL D-1 


inc. 


signed for Better 
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Shall They Speak” 
Write for Complete 


trends psychotherapy with children.” Psychiatric So- 
cial Work. Oct. 

Mental retardation recognized symptom and not 
diagnostic entity itself. Brain-injured children present 
many problems calling for interpretation parents and 
teachers and special opportunities for education. Caution 
necessary avoid overgeneralizations and adult projec- 
tion. The need integrate findings social science both 
the theory and practice psychotherapy recognized. 


nosis using modified play technique.” Training School 
Bul. Oct. 

experimental study the Rutgers University psycho- 
logical clinic indicated the play situation afforded oppor- 
tunity release tensions. Gains self-confidence and 
independence made the children more receptive learning 
tasks. The technique may provide one means for separating 
the truly retarded from the pseudo-retarded. 


R., “Parents, teachers; partners job 
better done.” Crippled Child. Feb. 1955. 32:5:8-9. 

Defines the ideal teacher-parent relationships and sug- 
gests ways which the teacher can meet some the prob- 
lems presented the handicapped her classroom. 


“The Ammons FRPV Test and the 
WISC for remedial reading cases,” Louis Smith and 
Arline Fillmore. Consulting Psychology. Oct. 1954. 

comparison the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren and the combined forms and the Ammons 
FRPV with group remedial cases indicates that 
the Ammons useful screening test for intelligence 
doing reading diagnosis. 


Marcaret “For the 
Junior Libraries. pp. 12-13, 15-16. (In: Library Nov. 
15, 1954. 79:20) 

Based upon paper prepared the University Flor- 
ida, Bibliography Fiction and Biography Suitable for 
Use with Blind, Deaf, Crippled Children, Grades One 
Six, includes annotated list four books for the blind 
and eight for crippled children, with none recommended 
for use with deaf children. 


Texas For those committed our 
care; Report no. survey the Board for Texas 


INDEX 


Volume 


State Hospitals and Special Schools. 1954. 124 The 
League, 213 14th St., Austin, Tex. 

The summary report the League survey the 
board’s activities and services state institutions for 
the mentally retarded, the aged, the tuberculous, epileptic, 
blind, deaf, cerebral plasied, and the orphaned. 


U.S. Orrice Epucation. Planning and designing the 
multipurpose room elementary schools; its meaning, 
characteristics, and uses reflected survey reports from 
all states, Hawaii, and Alaska, prepared James 
lor. 1954. illus. (Special publ. no. 
ent Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 35¢. 


ments for teachers exceptional children, Romaine 
Mackie and Lloyd Dunn. 1954. illus. (Bul. 1954, 
no. Superintendent Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 
25¢. 

This bulletin includes summary the current 
cation requirements each areas exceptionality 
for the states and the District Columbia and reports 
opinions expressed special education personnel cer- 
tain certifying practices and procedures. Later publications 
will provide information the competencies needed 
teachers, directors and supervisors special education, 
well instructors preparing teachers. 


“The effect childhood diseases 
variability.” Consulting Psychology. Oct. 

This study and two others the writer suggest that 
the effects childhood diseases upon intellectual stability 
and upon school achievement need further investigation. 
Although there still conclusive evidence that cer- 
tain group diseases more detrimental than others, 
likely that measles and chicken pox may have more gross 
and consistent effects. 


A., chairman. Vocational counseling blind 
students; study sponsored the Committee Relation- 
ships between Rehabilitation Agencies and Schools for the 
Blind the States Vocational Rehabilitation Council. 1955. 
(Vocational Series No. American Foundation for 
the Blind, West 16th New York 11, N.Y. 30¢. 

report study made vocational counseling services 
provided blind students and the working relations be- 
tween the various agencies. 
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TITLES 


Adapting the Nursery School for the Mentally Re- 
tarded Child, Hannah 171 

Adjustment Physically Handicapped Adolescent 
Youth, Howard Norris and William Cruick- 


Are Teachers Good Judges Their Pupil’s Hear- 


After High School, What? Job Status Home In- 
struction Pupils Four Seven Years After Gradua- 
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Are Providing Opportunities for the Older Mentally 
Retarded, Elizabeth 297 
Better Understanding the Deaf Through Public 
Relations Program, John Grace and Powrie 
The California Youth Authority, Jerome Rothstein 
Camping Together-Handicapped and Non-Handicapped 
Checking Pupil Progress Classes for Cerebral Palsy, 
Helen Wallace, Beatrice Slater and David 


Child Therapy—A Frame Reference, John Withall 
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This guidebook tried-and-found-best psy- 
chological and educational principles develop- 
ment for the handicapped child. You will find 
the fruit the authors’ experiences examin- 
ing and diagnosing retarded children, teaching 
them, and counseling with their parents. 

From study and work groups among parents 
well educators, have come the practical sug- 
gestions for the training and teaching these 
children. The specific instructional materials are 
admirably suited the needs educators and 
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make this down-to-earth manual the ideal refer- 
ence for parents. 
Many all the questions arising from the care 
retarded children are discussed. Tables be- 
havior patterns from infancy childhood and for 
determining level retardation are given. How 
teach good habits carefully outlined, stress- 
ing the independence the child can learn. 
also concerned with total program for the re- 
tarded the community. 
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scribes Betty Lee’s first thirty-three years life, 
her development, and the spiritual and physical 
required. Her experience will serve 
guiding light those who deal with physically 
mentally handicapped children. $3.00 
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Many cerebral palsied children have hearing losses which interfere with speech while 
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training sound discrimination which basic speech development. 
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